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When your boys are playing the new Laceless 
Basketball there are no dangerous delays, 
juggling to get the lace on top...no wobbly, 
off-balance tosses. 


For the new laceless ball is free of lace and 
opening, the causes of frequent score-robbing 
bounces and off-direction passes. What's more 
—it’s perfectly round and perfectly balanced. 


In the Spalding Official DL you get this 
laceless feature (licensed under Patent No. 
1551099) plussed with Spalding’s years of 
experience, dating back to the production by 
Spalding, of the first basketball. Plussed also 
with a cover of top grade leather... and a 
rugged one-piece ball-shape bladder. 


Great Gridiron Star 


Again this season, as in past years, the 
Spalding Official J5-V Football will 
play a big part in putting the nation’s 
gridiron engagements on the front page. 

When you come down to the reasons 
why this football makes the headlines, 
here’s what you find: 

The J5-V is a first-string performer 
because it literally bores through the air 

. gives maximum distance on spiral 
passes and punts... and flies far and 
straight when place-kicked. 


And you can count on ¢his; It’s not 
only official in size, weight, and shape, 
but it stays that way through a long life 
of the hardest play your boys can give it. 
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HAT last 5 minutes! That short, but most important time 
when you win or lose a close, hard-fought game. 


How does your team feel? Are your men still fresh enough 
for a driving finish, or are they all “played out’’? 


Equipped with Hood Athletic Shoes with Posture Founda- 
tion, your players can easily maintain their speed throughout 
the game—and the season. Posture Foundation furnishes 
complete protection for your player’s feet. It is a patented* 
feature which provides “insurance against tired legs, fallen 
arches, and flat feet.”’ 


Pliable leather reinforced 
against stretching. Posture 
Foundation. Sponge Cushion 
Heel. Duck Cushion Insole. 
Ventilating Eyelets. Molded 


*POSTURE FOUNDATION 
This patented feature consists of (1) a hard, rigid 
piece of material directly under the large ankle- 
bone, which gives proper support to the foot and 
guards against collapse of bone structure; and (2) a 
piece of resilient sponge rubber that prevents pres- 
sure under the sensitive area of the feet. 


ATHLETIC FOOTWEAR 


Hood makes a complete line of Athletic Footwear 
for Basketball, Track, Field Hockey, Tennis. 


The foot stays in one position in Hood Basketball Shoes 
better than in ordinary shoes, thus reducing the opportunity 
for chafing and blistering. The extra-sure floor grip of the out- 
soles makes for faster and safer footwork. 


“A Basketball Player is Only as Good as His Feet” 
HOOD RUBBER CO., INC., WATERTOWN, MASS. 


THE CONFERENCE 
Two-ply heavy army duck. 
Loose lining. Peg-top upper. 
Shaped padded tongue. Pos- 
ture Foundation. Sponge ff 
Cushion Heel. Duck Cushion Jie 
Insole. Molded Sole. Ci 


. 


Watertown, Mass., Athletic Footwear Dept. 


Please send me___.._... copies of the 1936-37 Basketball Hints 
for my squad. 
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HOOD RUBBER CO.., INC. 
The name of our Sporting Goods Dealer Is: 


Pack 


Color and showmanship will draw the crowd, but it takes a winning team to “pack ’em in.” 
Give your team a break with light weight, up-to-the-minute equipment that has snap and 
style yet gives full protection—equipment that will keep your men off the bench and in the 
game. 


Football Equipment 
Is constructed according to the ideas of an “All-Star” Consulting Staff consisting of these 
outstanding, nationally-known coaches 


CRISLER MEHRE ANDERSON PEDEN STUHLDREHER 
Princeton Georgia No. Car. State Ohio U. Wisconsin 


Goldsmith 


On football equipment is a name which is universally accepted and recognized as a mark of 
quality and leadership. | 


Catalogues gladly sent upon request. 
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COACH ERICKSON TELLS HOW TO WARM-UP 
BEFORE THE GAME! oe 


Each day, before starting his regular 
practice work, the athlete should 
warm-up. This goes for sprinters, 
football players and all athletes 
alike. At Northwestern I have our 
players include the exercises illus- 
trated below. 


I. Four point base. The starting 
point of a number of good move- 
ments. Back straight. Feet fairly 
close together. Hands comfortably 
spread. 


Il. Work the legs back and forth Eeicxson 
from this base briskly for about Football Coach 
fifteen seconds. Return to base and ec 
hold it a second. University 


Ill. Throw one leg after the other high in the air 
backwards. 


IV. “Leg spread fly-away.” A neat stunt, requiring 
exceptionally fast and well coordinated leg movement. 
From the original base, throw the legs up and out in 
one continuous motion, and snap them together 
quickly before they have touched the ground. At 
the end the legs are back in their original position. 


V, VI, VIL. A valuable back, chest, abdomen and leg 
strengthener. Take this exercise only after warming 
up. Note that the body is kept rigid in the form of 
an are. 


EAT SHREDDED WHEAT FOR SPEED | 
OF A SERIES OF POSTERS | _ AND STAMINA 


ISSUED SHREDDED WHEAT 


NATIONAL BiscUIT ‘COMPANY | 
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FOR A FASTER WARM-UP.. 


SHREDDED 


Coaches! Get the most out of that snappy warm-up before 
practice! See your players get the kind of ready energy packed 
away in Shredded Wheat Biscuit! : 


Everything about Shredded Wheat is designed for faster assimi- 
lation. Whole grains of wheat are steam-cooked. Food cells 
are burst open. The grains reach your training table as porous 
strands, in crisp biscuit form. 


In that way your boys get something they can sink their teeth 
into. Something that'll give them a whalloping big appetite. 
Something that offers the maximum surface for digestive juices 
to get to work on! 


And, of course—Shredded Wheat is 100°, whole wheat. Which 
means that ready flow of energy will continue through long, 
grueling hours on the field. 

Add Shredded Wheat to your training diet now. You'll have 
a more alert, faster squad to win your football games. 


If you'd like extra copies free for gym and assembly hall 
| Bulletin Boards, send a postcard to National Biscuit Company, _ 
Educational Dept., 449 West 14th Street, New York City. 
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Your boys who are taking Eng- 
lish 17 AB can tell you what 
> Shakespeare said about it. You 
¢ ~ know what a big name means to 
o you, and how extra quick you are to check 
7 up on a fake masquerading under that 
Ps name. And the moral of it all is that 
¢ a name is only a promise, only a sales 
Pd argument. It takes the real McCoy to come 
v 4 across after the promise is made and the 
4 sale is closed. It takes the genuine to 
deliver. 

\ Genuine Kangaroo costs a few cents per 
\ square foot more than other leathers, and 
\ as a result, horse hide or cowhide is some- 
* times substituted for it in athletic shoes, 
\ and called “kangaroo horse,” “kangaroo 
‘\ calf,” or “‘kangaroo sides.”? But these are 
\ not kangaroo. And calling a_ leather 
‘N kangaroo doesn’t give it kangaroo’s quali- 
b ties. No leather but genuine Kangaroo is 
‘ 17% stronger, weight for weight, than any 
\ other leather; is strong and soft and pli- 
\ able; delivers all 3 factors so needed in 
\ athletic footwear: Foot Safety, Feather- 

\. lightness for Speed, and Foot Comfort. 


\ So when you’re okehing purchases of new 
shoes for your teams, remember that 
‘‘kangaroo type”’ leathers are “kangaroo 
in name only, that genuine Kangaroo 
alone means a shoe that will help them 
get the most out of their game. 


KANGAROO 
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For GYMNASIUM Floors 


Midland GYMLOH is a quick-drying, liquid, floor finish that pro- 
duces a hard, durable, glossy surface and yet is 
NOT SLIPPERY 


thus insuring a faster—safer game. 


More than a varnish, it is so compounded that it 
actually resists 
alcohol, alkali, dilute acids, heat and stains. 


IT WILL NOT RUBBER-BURN 
Write Dept. S. C. 9 
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Nazis stage a super-spectacle, befogging 


Olympics in an air of 


D EsPITE the merciless beating dealt 

the Olympic ideal by the Nazi 
hosts, we still hold to the opinion 
that it is better to have had these 1936 
Olympic Games than not to have had 
them at all. 

Every Olympiad produces protests, 
bickerings and squawks in such abund- 
ance as to make a true sportsman 
wonder whether it is worth the candle. 
Out of Berlin came a full measure of 
this sort of thing, one nation going to 
the extreme of packing up and quit- 
ting it all because of an unfavorable 
decision. 

But considering the tenterhooks on 
which nations are stretching them- 
selves these days, the wonder is that 
the Olympics came off as pacifically as 
they did. 

In passing judgment on any par- 
ticular set of Olympic Games one must 
take into consideration the point of 
view toward sports of all interested 
nations and especially the host nation. 
Now, when the Olympic Games were 
held in Los Angeles, they were at- 
tended by a bare minimum of salut- 
ing and parading and there was no 
planned showing-off of how wonderful 
life is in our constitutional democracy. 
About the only uniforms in sight at 
Los Angeles that at all resembled the 
military were those worn by the ushers 
and purveyors of cold drinks. And, 
as for the presence of government 
dignitaries, we didn’t even have the 
pleasure of Mr. Hoover’s presence. 
Instead we had Mr. Curtis, the vice- 
president, who came in as quiet as a 
mouse, occasioning no to-do whatso- 
ever. Not even a Marine in sight. It 
must have been apparent to every 
foreigner at Los Angeles that in sports 
Americans have no ulterior motives. 
A game to us is a thing pretty much 
apart from flag-waving, red-baiting 
(or white-baiting), and kow-towing. 
We are not interested in using sports 
as the medium for showing the rest of 
the world how strong and efficient is 
our form of government and how much 


extreme nationalism 


To Jesse Owens the German athletes and public extended the hand of wel- 


5 


ing to Frederick T. Birchall, Berlin 
correspondent of The New York 
Times, line up in three categories, (1) 
the British, (2) the American, and 
(8) the Fascist and Soviet. He says: 
The British remain real amateurs. 
They stick to the idea that sport is a 
form of play, so that any one who trains 
too severely, merely to beat a record or 
win a race, makes a fool of himself. 
Right there the intense American train- 
ing to win as many victories as possible 
comes up against the original Anglo- 


Saxon sport ideal. But now a third 
sports theory has appeared. For the 
Fascists — Italians and Germans — and 


the Soviet’s sport is essentially a politi- 
cal undertaking in which every citizen 
should participate as a patriotic du 
in order to strengthen the nation’s 
chances in the competition among peoples 
in an overcrowded world. France, which 
has fewer athletes than any other im- 
portant European nation, now is t 

to make up its mind which of 

ideas to adopt. France leans toward 
the British way of doing it, but is dis- 
couraged by Britain’s mediocre showing 
in the games. Her own athletes must 


come and friendship, but from Hitler & Co. came nothing but the run-around. 


Photo shows Owens with 


we love our head of state. We do 
have a tendency to ascribe high moral 
or character-building values to sports, 
but as mixed up as some of-us are in 
this respect, even at our worst we are 
minor offenders of sports’ ideals in 
contrast to the violations committed by 
the Nazis in Berlin. Consider the 
pomp and ceremony and military edge 
of the recent Olympics. Nazi national- 
ism was the main thing on display; 
and Hitler was the main guy, although 
Jesse Owens gave him a run for the 
honor. The Games were made a 
means to a political end. As was ex- 
pected, the Nazis had removed all out- 
ward signs of religious and racial 
persecution so that the discrepancy 
between the Olympic ideal and Nazi 
rationalizing would not be apparent to 
those who come to run. 


HE 19386 Olympics, more than any 
of its predecessors, threw a reveal- 
ing light on the various national ideas 
about athletics. These ideas, accord- 


Lutz Long awaiting their turns in the broad _jump. 


do better so they may her as much 
prestige as possible for Patrie. 

In fact, on the European Continent the 
Olympics has become largely a matter 
of prestige. Each nation is trying to 
show the others it is still young and 
strong and dangerous to its es. 


Non-athletic summaries 


What the athletes did at Berlin has 
been summarized adequately in the 
daily press. In view of the extraordi- 
nary performances of a non-athletic 
nature that attended these 1936 Olym- 
pics, we wish to present a few addi- 
tional and unofficial summaries, as 
follows: 

Flag-waving Marathon — Won by 
Brownshirts A. A. By this victory the 
Brownshirts A. A. gain permanent 
possession of the swastika and the 
second leg off every Jew seen on the 
streets of Berlin after the close of the 
Olympic Games. 

Flag-dipping Obstacle Race—Lost 
by Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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Here’s the basketball that gives coach, player and 
spectator a better break. Plays depending on accurate, 
well-timed teamwork “click’”’ more surely when this 
great ball is used, for it is built from the practical ex- 
perience of “Chuck” Taylor, master player and teacher, 
whose basketball clinics have attracted hundreds of 
thousands of coaches and players. 

The Laceless, under ‘“Chuck’s’ direct 
supervision, is hailed by coaches and players as the 
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ficial LACELESS Basketball 


basketball that best meets the requirements of today’s 
fast expert play, and inspires tomorrow’s development. 

The counter-stress double lining, and the Kant-Leak 
valve are Wilson innovations. These features, coupled 
with the smooth even laceless contour, make a ball that 
bounces true and throws accurately. The best material 
and workmanship employed in its manufacture assure 
its lasting performance. For a better basketball sea- 
son, depend upon the Official “Chuck” Taylor Laceless, 


*Wilson makes a full line of laced basketballs, but the “Chuck” Taylor comes in the laceless type only. 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
Chicago, New York and Other Leading Cities 
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DRILLS AND FUNDAMENTALS LINE PLAY 


Tying up conditioning drills with line 
play instruction for a large group 


By Fred H. Swan 


Fred Swan is line coach and first assistant 
to Pop Warner at Temple University. He has 
won considerable commendation for his work 
as a lecturer and demonstrator at coaching 
schools. In 1926 Swan was captain and guard 
on the Stanford team that tied Alabama in 
the Rose Bowl. 


VER a period of years, in various 
QO coaching situations, we have 
found a variety of drills that have 
been highly efficient in handling large 
groups of men where there have been 
a minimum number of assistant coach- 
es. For example, our own staff at 
Temple consists of a head coach and 


two assistants: a backfield coach and 


a line coach. Thus, in working out 
our drills in the fundamentals we 
must have work that will keep 
the whole group busy, few or 
no men standing about idle. 
The drill, in itself, must be 
one that can be supervised 
with a minimum of effort 
by the coach in charge. 

In the following drills 
we are actually working 
on some phase of the 
work we will be called 
upon to do in the game, 
approximating game condi- 
tions with as little scrim- 
mage as possible. 


Line Interference 


The first drill, which is used at 
the start of the year, is in reality a 
conditioning exercise which requires 
a good deal of running. In the War- 
ner offense there are a great number 
of linemen used in the interference. 
This drill is used for the purpose of 
giving the men practice in pulling out 
of the line and in turning as they 
swing up the field in the interference. 
As indicated (Diag. 1), we have the 


500) 500) 


Diag. | 


men line up along the side line of 
the field either a stance distance apart 
or at arms length. Starting at the left 
of the line as the coach faces them 
they count off in threes. The command 
is then given ‘“‘number ones down (left 
or right foot forward) and pull out 
to the right.”” When number one pulls 
out he runs in back of numbers 2 and 
8 and up the field for at least ten 
yards. After he has done his running 
he comes back into the line in the 
same place he had before, and num- 
ber 2 pulls out around numbers 8 and 


1. The men should keep on the run 
at full speed, from the time they leave 
their position in the line until they 
return, so that there will not be 
too long a delay between starts. 


Rolling Block 

Using this same drill, we also have 
an addition that is considered a good 
body conditioner. In this exercise the 
men pull out of the line just as indi- 
cated above, and when the coach yells, 
“block,” the men use a rolling block 


Coach Swan, in the role of professor of 
line play at Northeastern Univ. Coaching 
School, pointing out the foolhardiness of the 
blocker who fails to keep his neck rigid. 


at full speed. It is important to tell 
your men which way the group is to 
have their heads when they block so 
that the spacing will be kept the same. 


Open-field Tackling 


Another drill (Diag. 2) that is 
used from this same line up is the 
open-field tackle. This is a type of 
tackling that is used to get a man 
from the side in the open-field and is 
one we have found very good. It con- 
sists of taking a long step across, and 
in front of, the ball-carrier, not con- 
tacting him with your shoulder but 
driving the body in front of him about 
knee high. The arms are gripped 
about him as you go by and then are 
pulled in tight, clamping your wrist 
with the opposite hand. In this the 


threes are more of a group in order 
to allow some leeway to the left or 
right for the tackling. 


Go OC 


Diag. 2 


Number one steps out a good yard 
from the group and faces one end 
of the field at right angles to the 
tackler; number two then steps out 
with a long step with the foot on the 
side away from the man he is to tackle 
and shoots his body across in front 
of the man representing the ball-car- 
rier. The man being tackled does 

not move forward, or to the side, 
but permits himself to be tackled. 
We are just trying to get their 
“eyes” in this drill and the 
actual open-field drill with 
real tackling will come later. 

This is another rotation 

drill where number 2 

tackles number 1; number 

1 then moves back into 
line and number 2 becomes 
the “victim” and is tackled 
by number 8 and so on. 


Preliminary Two-on-one 


In the early season practice 
we combine the three previous 
drills: line interference, rolling 
block, open-field tackling, and the 
preliminary two-on-one, each in this 
order, at each practice session for con- 
ditioning. This works the players in 
gradually to the type of work they 
will be called upon to do when the 
actual scrimmaging starts. 

In this two-on-one work number, 1 
faces numbers 2 and 3, stays low, and 
on the command to charge braces them 
and gives them resistance. They prac- 
tice double-teaming with short driving 
steps. While the man on defense does 
not try to break through, he does try 
to hold the two men on the offense 
so they will have to put real drive 
in their charge. It is a good idea to 
change or rotate the men after every 
three charges. 


End and Halfback on Tackle 


While the backfield coach is work- 
ing with his men on this type of block- 
ing, in another part of the field, we 
have the ends line up with one of our 
guards for a halfback to work on a 
tackle. Later on we bring the backs 
over after they have had the same 
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detailed instruction on blocking and 
work the two together. In this way 
there is a minimum of instruction by 
the coaches when the two are work- 
ing together. It also works in well, 
in that the backfield coach can center 
his attention on the end and halfback, 
and the line coach may center his ef- 
forts on the defensive tackle. 
Blocking in the Line 

Very often the ends are working on 
another part of the field with the 
backs in a passing practice. The line- 
men, from tackle to tackle, practice 
blocking holes where men pull out in 
the interference. This drill (Diag. 3) 
is done with the coach using only hand 
signals to indicate where the play is 
going. This saves valuable time as 
compared to the method of calling sig- 
nals for a particular play. The coach 
stands facing the offensive team from 
a position behind the defensive men 
so that the latter will not know what 
play is coming. 


Diag. 3 


The offensive men line up in either 
left or right formation with a man 
back of the center. The defensive men 
are informed that their sole duty is 
to try to get through holes where men 
pull out and to try and get to the 
man receiving the ball. He, incident- 
ally, does not move after he gets the 
ball but stands as a target for the 
defensive men to shoot at. We find 
that with hand signals we can indicate 
eight different plays which should 
meet any situation in our regular 
group of plays: Off-tackle longside, 
Off-tackle shortside, Inside tackle 
longside, Inside tackle shortside, Buck 
longside, Buck shortside, Buck over 
center, Pass protection. The above 
play indicates an off-tackle play to 
the long side. You will notice that we 
have defensive ends but no defensive 
tackles. The guards or tackles who 
are not actually in this work usually 
fill in as defensive ends and get a 
great kick out of varying their de- 
fensive maneuvers to cross up the 


guards pulling out to block them. 


Blocking the Ends 


This drill (Diag. 4) is used for 
all linemen, not only because of 
its value in blocking ends, but because 
it may be used to practice open-field 
blocks where an interferer may meet 
a defensive man just after he passes 
the line of scrimmage. In this work 


we have two lines that interchange as 
they do their work. In other words, 
after a man has blocked he becomes 
an end and the opposite is true of 
those that have been ends. 

Aside from the blocking itself, the 
important thing is to have the men 
pull out of the line right and get po- 
sition fast on the man to be blocked. 
We find that many times a man has 
perfect form (no pointing, etc.), yet 
when he gets in a scrimmage, or any 
type of work where the pressure must 
be put, he shows all these faults. That 
is why we combine the work of pulling 
out with actual blocking. 


As each blocker comes up, he is first 
a pivot man for the blocker to line 
up on, then after that man pulls out 
he moves over and becomes the blocker 
while the man behind him becomes the 
pivot. 


1-3-5 Pull-out 


For developing speed in getting out 
of the line, to check on men pointing 
when they are to pull out of the line, 
and to accustom men in running in- 
terference with others preceding and 
following them, we have found this 
drill (Diag. 5) very good. It approx- 
imates game conditions as closely as 
anything can outside of a scrimmage. 
Too often, interference running up the 
field does not do just that thing but 
widens out to the sidelines. This may 
be checked in this drill by the coach 
standing just back, and a little to the 
outside, of a standing dummy. This 
allows a path wide enough for one 
man to go through, and this repre- 
sents about the width of a lane the 
interferers may expect in a game. 

Competition is developed in this by 
the men who are running interference 
trying to slap each others’ tails after 
they swing past the line of scrim- 
mage. However, our men are in- 
structed never to shove a slower man. 


() Standing Dummy 


O— O@OOOO 


Coach 


Diag. 5 


On the “hep,” or signal, numbers 
1, 3 and 5 pull out and run as indi- 
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cated; numbers 2 and 4 hold until the 
second “hep” or signal is given. The 
men indicated at the left are linemen 
waiting their turn to get on the of- 
fensive line. 

When this work is done in the first 
week of practice we use dummies 
which we may change quickly, so that 
the interferers will not know just 
where they will find the men they are 
to block each time. After the boys have 
grasped the fundamentals of pulling 
out of the line we use “live bait” for 
men to block. This drill (Diag. 6) 
may be used to teach any type of 
downfield blocking, from the end run 
to the reverse over center where a line- 


Xx 
xX 
X 
Diag. 6 


man leads the play. You will notice 
there are no defensive linemen. Our 
offensive linemen who are not pulling 
out of the line hold their positions to 
screen off the defensive men in order 
that the interferers cannot spot them 
too readily. You can also see that we 
are combining in this drill the work 
of blocking the end with a lineman. 
The defensive men are constantly 
changing their positions so the inter- 
ferers will have to hustle to pick them 


up. 

Another drill (Diag. 7) of the same 
type is the play inside of tackle where 
a lineman leads the runner. This is 
a more difficult type of work than the 
interference for the off-tackle play, 
and it requires a good deal of atten- 
tion to the close-blocking work of the 
linemen working in pairs on the de- 


X 


200806 


Diag. 7 


fensive guard and tackle. The hole 
they open need not be large, but it 
must be incisive. 


Defensive Tackle Drill - 


Besides the orthodox drills that are 
used for defensive work, we have an 
exercise (Diag. 8) which gives the 
boys a good work out, and helps them 
in working their defensive stunts 
while attempting to get a ball carrier. 
Two linemen act as end and a wing- 
back against a defensive tackle. An- 
other man lines up about five yards 
back of a center. Again using hand 
signals, the coach may call for a wide 
end run, an off-tackle play or a cut- 
back. If you wish to add one more 
man, a guard running interference, 
you may also have a “sucker play” 

(Continued on page 87) 
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XI OLYMPIAD 


Sam Balter, forward on the United States 
Olympic basketball team, has been playing 
for the Universal Pictures team of Hollywood 
for the past three years. He captained the 
1929 U. C. L. A. team. 


nw August 14 the United States 
O emerged from the first interna- 
tional basketball tournament ever held 
as champion of the world. The occa- 
sion was the Eleventh Olympiad at 
Berlin, at which time American fans, 
who had watched basketball’s growth 
from backyard peach baskets to Madi- 
son Square Garden, hoped to see the 
fans of other countries capitulate to 
its skill, science and speed. But de- 
spite the American victory, such was 
not the case. Instead, a comedy of 
errors and unfortunate circumstances 
served to make of what should have 
been the greatest basketball tourna- 
ment in history little more than a 
sandlot affair. 

It must have been with his tongue 
in his cheek that Dr. James Naismith, 
inventor of the game, said as he 
crowned the American victors and the 
Canadian runners-up with their 
wreaths of oak: “This is the greatest 
moment of my life. I have seen bas- 
ketball played at its very best.” Ina 
heavy rain and wind, the United States 
had just sloshed and paddled to an 19 
to 8 victory in a contest with hardly 
a recognizable pivot, dribble, or set 
play. The game, a spectacle that al- 
most defied belief in its impossible 
playing conditions, climaxed a week of 
confusion about rules, interpretations, 
and play that made it seem that pos- 
sibly basketball was not destined for 


international favor. The tournament, — 


however, did serve as a splendid ob- 
ject lesson and gave indications of 
what such an affair might be event- 
ually. 

Every game (ten each day until the 
end, on five different courts) was 


played before a capacity crowd of 
about a thousand people. Japanese 
representatives stated definitely, after 
viewing the comic final games, that in 
Tokyo in 1940 there would be no play 
on outside, dirt courts; there would be 
uniform interpretation of rules, and 
that the rules would not be antiquated, 
but in accordance with the way the 
game was played in America. 

In this comment, Japan covered 
briefly the principal inadequacies of 
the German international competition. 
It seemed particularly unfortunate to 
American basketball lovers that the 
Reich, master of detail in staging the 
most gigantic Olympiad in history, 
had failed to provide an essentially in- 
door game with an indoor, board court. 
Consequently, American players, who 
had hoped to show Europeans the 
famed McPherson Oiler fast break 


DIAG. | 
"Perpetual Motion” 


The well-known "figure 8" continuity was the 
basis of the Canadian attack, but in the final 
game, what with the mud three inches deep 
and the U.S.A. zone defense very formidable 
in it, not even a mounted policeman could 
have scored a goal. | passes to 2, the passer 
and receiver cutting diagonally down and u 
the opposite sides of the court. 2 passes to 3, 
and merry-go-round is on. 
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and the deliberate strategic screen at- 
tack of the Universals, found them- 
selves playing a hit-and-miss, pass- 
and-fumble game. Even so, after the 
Americans’ first appearance in which 
they trounced Esthonia, the 1935 Eu- 
ropean champion, 52-28, the Estho- 
nian coach was voluble in his praise. 
He said that they had never seen such 
play in Europe. 

Among the numerous players, how- 
ever, there was foreboding. “It’s not 
so bad on these nice days,” they said, 
“but what if the weather should 
change?” For a while it appeared as 
though the fates might be kind. It 
had rained intermittently throughout 
the seven days of track and field com- 
petition, but with the opening of bas- 
ketball, the days were bright and 
windless. Then, on the final day, with 
the year’s biggest game scheduled, the 
downpour began. 

At six o'clock, game-time, the Amer- 
ican and Canadian players, wrapped 
in raincoats, appeared to play. The 
court, a sunken affair margined with 
stone on the order of a Greek theater, 
had been saved for the final game, 
preliminary contests having been 
played on five other courts in this 
Tennisplatze section of the Reichs- 
sportfeld. This day the court defin- 
itely resembled a swimming pool. Has- 
tily the authorities decided to play the 


' game on Platze Number 4, which, so 


they said, had been better drained. 
Two thousand spectators emerged 
from hiding behind trees and under 
sheds, and followed the players. En 
route, they stopped to watch the trav- 
esty on Platze 3, where Mexico was 
defeating Poland for third place in 
what could accurately be termed a sea 
of mud. None of the players were 
recognizable, and every attempt at a 
dribble wound up in a ten-foot skid, 
(Continued on page 84) 
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SOME VARIATIONS IN GROUP BLOCKING 


By Douglas A. Fessenden 


Douglas Fessenden, whose writings have ap- 
peared in Scholastic Coach on several occa- 
sions, is especially qualified to write for high 
school coaches on the subject of advanced 
blocking inasmuch as he has just recently 
moved from the ranks of high school coaching 
to the head coachship at the University of 
Montana. | 


ARIATIONS in line blocking as- 
V signments give the offense an in- 
disputable advantage. Such blocking 
must follow a definite plan, well 
thought out; or they are as likely to 
confuse the offense as they are the de- 
fense. However, the attack must devi- 
ate from the conventional in situations 
created by overshifted lines, slicing 
linemen and the like; or the defense 
will adjust itself and become stronger 
than the offense. Varied and trick 
blocking assignments are therefore es- 
sential; but they must be systematized 
to a point that they are: (A) per- 
formed in accordance to a defensive 
situation which automatically signals 


plans designed to go against specific 
teams. 

I feel that it is a mistake for a man 
coaching a high school club to assume 
that his men will not be able to han- 
dle any form of trick blocking. The 
personnel, of course, enters largely 
into the problem; but some simplified 


variations are possible for any team | 


to execute. Some teams are naturally 
so poorly manned as to be incapable 
of anything particularly intricate, but 
I have seen high school teams which 
could execute advanced assignments 
as well as many college clubs. The 
coach should experiment early to find 
just what his men are capable of. 
If his linemen do not readily adapt 
themselves to a varying attack, he 
should confine himself to conventional 
assignments with only enough changes 
to take care of six and seven man 
defensive lines. If, however, he finds 
that his linemen can handle more ad- 
vanced blocking, he should certainly 
take advantage of the possibilities 
these tactics offer. 

In planning the campaign two 
things must be taken into considera- 
tion: (A) Personnel from the offen- 
sive as well as the defensive point 
of view. This includes designing spe- 
cial plays for the peculiarities of in- 


dividuals in opposition line-ups, and 


the potential blocking ability of home 
players. (B) Defensive placement pe- 
euliar to the teaching of opposition 
coaches. Above all else, and if nothing 


else, you must give double assignments 
to meet the change from six to seven 
man lines. However, the same block- 
ing assignments used against a seven 
man line can usually be employed ef- 
fectively on the strong side against 
an over-shifted six man line. 

Some special plays are practicable 
for nearly every team. They are built 
around the individual characteristics 
of opposing linemen, and are there- 
fore likely to be designed for, prac- 
ticed for and used in, only one game. 
A hard charging tackle or guard is 
usually a set up for a mouse trap play. 
A waiting lineman offers a perfect 
target for a side-swipe, often the only 
way to handle him. Out charging and 
slicing linemen fall easy victims to 
nicely timed cross blocking. Reversing 
this, it is worse than folly to attempt 
to mouse trap a tackle who never 
crosses the line of scrimmage; and it 
is very difficult to side-swipe a guard 
who booms across the line of scrim- 


the change, or (B) for use in pits at high speed. 


Against 7-man line 


Double Blocking Assignments 


Double blocking assignments should 
be taught to meet a change from a 
six man line to a seven, or from a 
normally spaced line to an over- 
shifted one. An inside tackle play 
from a single wing back designed to 
go against a six man line, as in figure 
1, is much more likely to be effective 
against a seven man line with a few 
changes in blocking such, for exam- 
ple, as suggested in figure 2. An in- 


Varied line blocks shield play— 
can confuse all defensive styles 


side tackle reverse, as in figure 3, 
which has always been a very effective 
play for my team against six man 
lines, is hopeless against a seven. 
However, with a little change, as in 
figure 4, it can still be a pretty fair 
play. | 


Xx 


Fig. 3 
Good against 6-man line 


Fig. 4 
Fair against 7-man line 


Infinite detail on the subject is pos- 
sible. The wider plays are not as 
greatly effected by the defensive 
change as the inside plays. Holes, but 
not blocking methods, are changed on 
plunges. The coach will probably 
know what form of line play the ma- 
jority of his opponents will use 
against him. He should design his 
basic offense against that type of de- 
fense, then work out his variation. 
The two variations for double block- 
ing for each play should be taught at 
the same time and always practiced 
together. We usually have one of the 
line men call six or seven as the de- 
fense sets itself. 


Mouse Trapping 


The success of mouse trapping plays 
depends to a large extent upon the 
personnel of the opponent. Tackles, 
guards and centers may be trapped, 
but they must be lured across the line 
of scrimmage. Centers who believe 
that the strong side guard points all 
plays executed from a double wing 
back formation make ideal subjects. 
They watch the guard pull out and 
slice through in the direction he is 
going. Ordinarily this creates a lot of 
havoc, but plays such as figure 5 serve 
to hold him in place. 
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Fig. 6 
Against charging tackle 


If the coach knows before hand that 
his Saturday’s opponent has a left 
tackle who commits himself to a hard 
vicious charge, he may make that 
tackle a real asset to his offense by 
use of such simple plays as figure 6 
from a short kick formation. | 


Fig. 7 
Baiting the tackle 


If the tackle is a little canny, or 
is inclined to be a little conservative 
in his charge, as-a good weak side 
tackle should be, he can often be lured 
into the trap by the use of spinners, 
as in figure 7. This type of play 
must be set up by making good on 
the reverse. Otherwise the tackle will 
not, or at least should not, fall for it. 

Innumerable plays of this nature 
may be designed. There is nothing 
new about them, but they are always 
effective within the limitations of the 
personnel involved. Mouse traps are 
one type of play which should be built 
up from week to week on material 
taken from the scout report. | 


Cross Blocking 


Cross blocking plays do not differ 
materially from mouse trap plays. The 
principle is the same, and they work 
against essentially the same type of 
line men. Cross blocking is especially 
effective against out charging lines. 
On all cross block plays the man near- 
est the center should go first, using 
a pivot step to start, cutting across 
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in front of the man on the outside. 
The man farthest away from the 
center goes behind. Figure 8 illus- 
trates a typical cross block play. 
Here, as in mouse trapping, a great 
variety of plays can be worked out 
to fit the need and the personnel. This 
one worked for us one season when 
we were making a forward pass at- 
tack go from a short kick formation. 


Fig. 8 
Cross blocking 


Flankers and Side Swiping 


Whole offensive play cycles are built 
around a flanker. Either an end or 
a back is sent out from five to fifteen 
yards toward the side line. On the 
snap of the ball the flanker either 
comes back, side swiping the end or 
tackle; cuts across for a half back; 
breaks into the open for a pass; or 
waits on the line for a pass. The 
flanker serves still another purpose, 
a psychological one. He attracts at- 
tention to himself, thus diverting at- 
tention from the actual spot of the 
intended attack. Figure 9 diagrams 
a typical flanker. 


Fig. 9 


Fullback Blocking 


Defensive End 


for Wide End Run 


The fullback starting wide cuts in 
sharply, taking the end with a side- 
body block. The end is held from 
slipping out of the block by effec- 
tive use of the upper arm and left 
leg. This use of the upper arm 
and leg gives a wrapping effect 
around the thighs of the defensive 
end. The blocking back should hit 
above the knees, keeping a con- 
tact with him by using a strong fol- 
low through, employing the crab- 
like crawl if necessary to maintain 
the pressure. 
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The material for this article is a digest of 
information gathered from questionnaires sent 
to universities and colleges throughout the 
country, an interview with Jim Rice, guardian 
of Columbia University's model greensward, 
and various other sources. 


A* important factor in the promotion 

of safety in football is the condition 
of the playing field. The day has passed 
when a coach can with impunity turn his 
players loose upon a field of shreds and 
patches where the uneven and scarred sur- 
face invites the dangers of turned ankles 
and body injuries incurred from falling 
on a hard, unyielding soil. 

The care of the playing field is, of 
course, a year-round responsibility, and the 
practice and playing season is perhaps the 
period requiring the most painstaking at- 
tention. September, October and Novem- 
ber put the care and work of all the other 
months to the test and unless certain pre- 
cautions are taken during these months, 
the gridiron will soon resemble the corner 
sandlot. 

Preservation of the playing field, once 
September and the pounding cleats have 
arrived, can be carried on along two lines: 
(1) care of the turf by use of aids to 
growth, proper cutting, watering, and the 
replacing of divots, etc.; (2) discretion in 
the use of the field on practice days. Re- 
garding the second point there are few 
schools that have the advantage enjoyed 
by many of the colleges of a supplementary 
field for practice which permits the use of 
the stadium field for games only. Some 
schools have a second field on which they 
do most of their practicing, but to which 
they give comparatively little attention. 
While the desire of the schools to present 
a well-groomed field for public display can 
be appreciated, it is not in line with the 
objectives of safety to give only second- 
rate attention to the field that must bear 
at least five times as much traffic as the 
game field. 


Care of Available Field Space 


If the school has no practice field, the 
second point—discretionary use of the field 
—calls for some planning in practice 
operations. Since the end zones receive 


but little use during a game, drills may 
be run across the field in this area. The 
major part of the play during a game 
takes place between the thirty-yard lines, 
so that the territory nearer the goal lines 
could also be made available for some use 
on practice days. Schools with a field hav- 
ing a high crown down the center will find 
that the combination of play and drainage 
makes for sparse grass down the center. 
They should therefore use the sides of the 
field when running practice plays the 
length of the field. If at all possible use 
some side area off the field after it has 
been subjected to a soaking rain when the 
turf is easily cut and torn. Use the sides 
of the field for kicking drills. 

At games, the spectators should be re- 
strained by ropes from using the field as a 
short cut to their seats before the game 
and between the halves. A talk to the 
players can show them that careful use of 
the field during practice will aid their 
playing and prevent injuries during the 
latter part of the season. 

Schools that can afford it will find that 
point one—care of the turf by use of aids 
to growth—will save them greater outlays 
for injuries. All schools should seek a 
heavily rooted grass in a firm but springy 
soil. 


Short Grass Stops Weeds 


Some schools harbor the belief that grass 
does not need much attention during the 
Fall months because its growing season is 
over. This is erroneous, because the heavy 
dews of late Summer and early Fall en- 
courage growth, and many schools find it 
necessary to cut the grass with greater 
frequency in September and October than 
during the Summer. If the grass is not 
frequently cut it results in a heavy coarse 
grass which smothers young shoots so that 
there are not as many blades per square 
foot as in cropped sod. Cutting the grass 
twice a week during the playing season 
where a good turf already exists prevents 
weeds from developing unnoticed and shed- 
ding their seeds. If the grass is cut at a 
two or three-inch length it allows most 
varieties to reseed themselves. If the grass 
is quite long when it is cut the cuttings 
should be removed, or they will give the 


THE WEARING OF THE GREEN 
AND HOW TO STOP IT 


field a yellow or brown color and prevent 
air and moisture from reaching the roots. 
Should the grass be kept fairly short, it 
will not be necessary to catch the cuttings 
unless it be for appearance’s sake before 
a game. 

All caretakers recommend heavy sprink- 
ling to get a good stand of grass. There 
appears to be no reason why grass should 
not be sprinkled when the sun is bright if 
the sprinkling is continued until the sun is 
quite low in the West. Do not sprinkle a 
bit in the sun and then stop, as this will 
scorch the grass. Watering can be over- 
done. Not enough water will cause the 
roots to grow upward. A good sprinkling 
encourages long roots. Soaking, repeated 
too often, will make for a lush delicate 
grass easily torn by cleats. 

Many schools neglect seeding in the Fall 
under the impression that grass seed will 
not grow at this time of the year. Seed 
may be planted all through the Fall. Some 
of the seeds planted during the last week 
of October and during November may not 
take root immediately but they will appear 
in the Spring if warm spells do not coax 
them into false starts during the Winter. 
Seed will require two weeks to become 
firmly rooted. If a school has a field re- 
served for games, and the schedule calls 
for every other game on a foreign field, 
the two weeks rest and growth should 
allow all home games to be played upon 
an evenly grassed surface. 

Between the halves and following a 
game all loose divots should be replaced 
where it is possible to find them. In cases 
where the divot cannot be found, the hole 
should be well filled with top soil previ- 
ously well mixed with your favorite seed 
combination. It is necessary to fill in all 
divot holes within a day or so, before the 
sides are hidden by grass blades or weeds 
have taken possession. If the holes should 
thus become hidden, they become points 
of danger on which an ankle may be 
turned. Sod from another plot should not 
be used during the season except in emer- 
gencies. It takes almost a month for 
transplanted sod to get a firm hold on the 
new top soil. Cleats would easily tear up 
new sod during a game. 


(Concluded on page 31) 
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New Books on the Sportshelf 


FIFTY FOOTBALL PLAYS. 


Edited by Arthur J. (Dutch) Bergman. 
Pp. 112. ITlustrated—diagrams. New 
York: A. 8S. Barnes and Co. $1.50. 


| pee this modest price the coach eager 
to improve his repertoire of plays is 
permitted to see the Statue of Liberty sur- 
rounded by duplicity, deceit, guile, hocus- 
pocus, legerdemain, gullery, conjuration 
and every type of wile with which the 
modern coach can possibly hide the ulti- 
mate end of his play. Besides the price, 
the book has several attractive features. 
The space between each man is marked to 
give exact positions, and this is done by 
means of an ingenious layout, light crossed 
lines defining square yards. The paths of 
the men carrying the ball are shown in a 
very heavy line in order that it will not be 
confused with the courses of blockers. 

No matter what your political or sec- 
tional ties, you can find some representa- 
tive of your football party diagraming his 
campaign to deceive the opponents. Bernie 
Bierman of Minnesota offers western 
Farm-Laborites a spread play to use in 
connection with running plays. The theory 
of this play is to confuse the opposition 
with so many receivers that there is no 
defense. Mal Stevens, New York football 
braintruster, starts a reverse just to con- 
fuse the third party as to its platform and 
then turns it into a nice progressive for- 
ward pass. Pop Warner drives the money 
changers from Temple with a fake spin 
and reverse to the weak side. With estab- 
lished schools of football devoting them- 
selves to such deception it behooves all 
others to beware. 


~~ 


Thornhill of Stanford, Oakes of Colo- 
rado, McMillin of Indiana, Sutherland of 
Pitt, Kerr of Colgate, Little of Columbia, 
Owen of the professional Giants, Clark of 
the Bears, and Crisler of Princeton are a 
few more of the tacticians who here chart 
their plays. Every type of offense is listed. 
Whatever style you employ you can find 
diagrams to fit it. 

Many of the play descriptions include 
some record of the play (its number of 
touchdowns, prominent games in which it 
was used or its origin in some accident), 
mention the circumstances under which it 
is most likely to succeed, and tell the type 
of plays which should precede it. 

WILLIAM C, GRAHAM. 


The New Football Guide 


The 1936 Intercollegiate Football Guide, 
containing the rules changes for this sea- 
son (see Scholastic Coach, May, 1936), 
college records, reviews and schedules, 
made its appearance the first week in 
August (American Sports Pub. Co., 35c). 
In his editorial comment, Walter Okeson 
again refers to the existence of the Official 
Interscholastic Rules of the National Fed- 
eration of State High School Athletic As- 
sociations, and makes a plea for the adop- 


tion of a basic set of rules. He indicates 
a preference for the intercollegiate rules 
as the basic set, with the high school fed- 
eration merely indicating the exceptions 
they desire. Mr. Okeson commends the 
professionals for their “good judgment in 
using the college rules and merely indi- 
cating the exceptions which they have 
adopted.” He continues, “In consequence 
they have only to write a few paragraphs 
and their work is done.” Unless a basic set 
of rules is adopted by the colleges and the 
high schools, Mr. Okeson predicts “the 
final outcome for the football world will 
be confusion worse confounded.” 


Interscholastic Rules 


The 1936 Official Interscholastic Football 
Rules of the National Federation of State 
High School Athletic Associations made 
its appearance approximately a month be- 
fore the Intercollegiate Guide. As usual, 
the High School Federation makes no at- 
tempt to present anything more than the 
rules. There is brief editorial comment on 
the forward progress clause, neck tackling, 
safety and the new approved equipment 
which bears the stamp of the National 
Federation (see Scholastic Coach, June, 

(Continued on page 26) 


Fullback Feinting End with Guard Driving 
End Out and Ball-carrier Cutting in 


Defensive end, expecting the fullback to attempt to drive him in 
by the use of the head-duck feint on the part of the fullback. The effectiveness of 


now fooled 


(as shown on p. is 


this feint depends on the fullback's concealing his intention until the very last step in approach- 
ing the end. Guard drives the end out with a shoulder block; ball-carrier takes three steps par- 
allel to hold the defensive end in place, then cuts. 
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FOOTBALL FOR FEWER PLAYERS 


Latest wrinkle in short-handed game 
allows anything from five to nine men 


By Stephen E. Epler 


Mr. Epler, formerly of the Beatrice, Ne- 
braska, Junior High School, now in residence 
at Columbia University, is largely responsible 
for the impetus given this modification of 
football among small schools. In an article 
published in Scholastic Coach, September, 
1935, he gave formations and plays for foot- 
ball teams of six men. 


N THE fall of 1935, more than 150 

high schools in nearly a score of 
states were playing football with less 
than eleven players. Most of these 
under-sized teams were six-man teams. 
Some were seven-, eight- and nine-man 
teams. The experience of these teams 
in the past two years demonstrates 
that football can be played with less 
than eleven players on a team. Why 
shouldn’t the team size be reduced so 
that schools and groups lacking suff- 
cient players for an eleven-man team 
can play the game? 

In 1868, football was played with 
25 players to a team. For a number 
of years, 15-man teams played foot- 
ball. It was not until 1880 that the 
ll-man team came into being. The 
new reduction in team size is not in- 
tended to displace 11-man football. 
The purpose is to provide football in 
schools that could not have the game 
if they were held to the official re- 
quirements. This article is intended 
as an outline of principles and rules 
of five-, seven-, eight- and nine-man 
teams. 


Eleven-man football the basis 


The basic principle on which we 
proceed is: keep as much of the 11- 
man game as is practical for a smaller 
number of players. There is no neces- 
sity to write a completely different set 
of rules. 


Five-man intramural teams 
Five-man football is suggested for 


intramural use because five seems to 
be an ideal size for intramural teams. 
I experimented with five-man football 
in spring football practice and am 
convinced that it is practical. 


How to adapt football to your 
sc 


The theory of adapting football to 
the school and group can be summed 
up briefly as follows: (1) Reduce the 
number of players on a team to fit 
your local situation. (2) Balance the 
offense and defense. (8) Keep the 
game football. 

Of course, for interschool football, 
the schools that play each other will 
have to agree upon to what size teams 


to use. I recommend six-man teams 
because most of the schools are using 
this number and finding it satisfac- 
tory. But if you have sufficient ma- 
terial, and wish to play with seven-, 
eight-, or even nine-man teams, then 
by all means do so. South Dakota has 
several high schools using seven-man 
teams, and Illinois has some using 
eight-man teams. Mr. E. A. Thomas, 
secretary of the Kansas High School 
Athletic Association, told me of a high 
school in Kansas playing with a nine- 
man team. The coach felt that he did 
not have enough material for an 11- 
man team and the high schools with 
whom he had scheduled games agreed 


© 
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In increasing the players on the team from 
5 to 9, add men as shown in the above dia- 
gram. The 5's show formation for a 5-man 
team, except that line would be in close for- 
mation; 6 shows where man would be placed 
for 6-man team, etc. 


to play with nine men when they met 
his team. 

The offense becomes stronger, and 
the defense weaker, as the team size 
is reduced. Under our present rules 
there would be little scoring in a game 
between two teams of 25 men each 
that were evenly matched. If there 
were just two on a team, there would 
be one touchdown made after another, 
and the loser would probably be the 
one who ran out of breath first. If we 
aid the offense by reducing the number 
of. players, we must help the defense 
to maintain the balance. This can be 
done by two simple expedients: (1) 
reduce the width of the field; (2) in- 
crease the number of yards the offense 
must make in four downs to retain 
possession of the ball. By using these 
methods, we do not have to do much 
tampering with the 11-man rules. 

If the game is to be football, we 
cannot eliminate tackling or blocking. 
These are fundamentals of the game. 


Changes needed for teams of 
fewer players 
Use the Interscholastic or the Na- 


tional Collegiate Football rules to 
cover everything not covered in the 
following points. This means that 
practically all of the present 11-man 
rules will apply. Eight-minute quar- 
ters are recommended. 


Field widths for various teams 


30 yards 5-man teams 
35 yards 6-man teams 
35 yards 7-man teams 
40 yards 8-man teams 
40 yards 9-man teams 


The field length remains the same, 
120 yards from end line to end line. 
The width of the field for 11-man 
football is 160 feet. The purpose of 
the reduced width for the teams with 
fewer players is to help the defense. 
A small number of players can not 
protect as much field width as a larger 
number, and the smaller number of 
players do not require as much space 
in which to move. 


Yards to gain in 4 downs 


20 yards for 5-man teams 
- 15 yards for 6-man teams 
15 yards for 7-man teams 


12 yards for 8-man teams 
12 yards for 9-man teams 


The chain held by the head lines- 
man’s assistants will be increased 
from 10 yards in length to 12, 15 or 
20 yards. The yard line markings on 
the field do not need to be changed. 
This increased distance to be gained 
in four downs in order to keep pos- 
session of the ball will tend to increase 
the use of forward passes, trick plays 
and long gaining plays and will also 
discourage power plays. Usually the 
power plays involve more injuries 
and are less interesting both to spec- 
tators and players. 


Players on scrimmage line 


3 or more on 
3 or more on 
4 or more on 
5 or more on 8-man teams 
5 or more on 9-man teams 


The 11-man rules require seven or 
more players on the offensive team to 
be on the line of scrimmage when the 
ball is put in play. Because it is an 
advantage to have as many players in 
the backfield as possible, it is very 
seldom that more than seven players | 
are placed on the line of scrimmage. 
The largest backfield possible in 11- 
man football is, of course, four; for 
five-man football it would be a back- 
field of two; for six- and seven- or 
eight-man football, three; for nine- 
man football, four. 

: (Continued on page 82) 
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FOOTBALL CONDITIONING EXERCISES 


By Jack Pobuk 


Captain Pobuk, physical education instruc- 
tor in the public schools of Providence, R. l., 
has studied at Harvard and Columbia Uni- 
versities. For some years a professional boxer, 
he has since devoted his time to the train- 
ing and conditioning of athletes. 


LL the secrets of body condition- 

ing cannot be found in_ books. 
Most trainers have individual methods 
and, not being literarily inclined, their 
procedures seldom appear on the 
printed page. Training a man to the 
finest edge probably reaches its high- 
est point in boxing. Some of the prin- 
ciples of training a boxer may be ap- 
plied to training a football player. To 
attain the pink of condition, his atten- 
tion must be given to the four prin- 
ciples which help promote a happy, 
active life. They are: moderation, 
sunshine and fresh air, balanced eat- 
ing, and exercise. 

Athletes invariably understand the 
importance of, and have a favorable 
attitude toward, the first three points; 
but they seem to slight the last one, 
exercise, which is essential for rugged 
condition. The boxer we mentioned 
spends but 15 minutes out of a 60- 
minute training period in actual box- 
ing. ‘The remainder of the time he 
gives to various other stunts which 
train the muscles and develop strength, 
balance, and coordination. He realizes 
that time must be spent in practicing 
fundamental movements so that his 
body will be prepared to respond to 
the quick command of his will. 

Many football men begin each train- 
ing period with setting-up exercises 
and grass drill. The object behind 
these is to warm up the muscles for 
the practice period which is to follow. 
However, it is questionable if these 
exercises give the muscles the stimula- 
tion and movements necessary for sufhi- 
ciently warming them. Any team will 
do well to spend at least 15 minutes in 
some of the activities which I have out- 
lined below. The exercises outlined 
are planned for about a 24-minute 
period, each section taking four min- 
utes. The coach may discover some 
exercise which he may assign to the 
individual player and which if prac- 
ticed at home will build up and 
strengthen his weak points. 


OUTLINE OF EXERCISES 


(4 minutes each) 
1 LOOSENING UP (Heart and lungs) 
I} FLOOR WORK (Strength) 
iil FOOT WORK (Balance) 
TEAM WORK (Coordination) 
V TUMBLING (Poise) 
Vi GAME (Recreation) 


The following materia] is detailed 
instruction covering each numbered 
section of the foregoing exercises. 
Each section includes several indi- 
vidual exercises, which are not only 
described in the text, but also illus- 
trated in the accompanying drawn 
charts. 


Loosening up 


Upon entering the field the boys 
should indulge in a slow, rhythmical 
series of pre: movements. This 


Muscle control is as important 
as muscle in avoiding injury 


bend the head to the side as if to avoid 
a blow. 


Floor work 


These floor exercises have a 
strengthening effect upon the ab- 
dominal muscles and are to be per- 
formed in a slow, rhythmical manner. 
(For this set the starting position is 
lying on the back, legs straight, feet 
together and arms straight down by 
the side.) 


1. Knees Benp. (Cuart II, Fie. 


Chart | 


acts as a warming up process, which 
prepares the heart and lungs to handle 
the increased amount of blood and 
oxygen. 

1. Foor Jogs. (Cuarrt I, Fie. 1.) 
A slow dog trot performed on the balls 
of the feet. 

2. Arm Swine. (CuHart I, Fie. 
2.) While jogging on the balls of 
your feet, swing your arms occasion- 
ally across the body. 

8. Bopy Benp. (Cuarrt I, Fie. 3.) 
Continue to jog and perform side- 
stepping movements with arms swing- 
ing; execute an occasional side bend 
of the body. 

4. Neck Benp. (Cuarrt I, Fie. 
4.) Persisting in these three exercises, 


1.) Count 1, draw feet along the floor 
and bend knees up to chest. Count 2, 
return feet to starting position and 
relax. Continue to repeat counts 1 and 
2 eight times. 

2. Lees Raise. (Cuart II, Fie. 
2.) Count 1, raise legs in air so that 
the soles of the feet face the sky 
(knees straight.) Count 2, return legs 
to starting position. Continue to re- 
peat counts 1 and 2 eight times. 

8. Bopy Raise. (Cuart II, Fie. 
8.) Count 1, raise body and hands, 
attempting to touch toes with finger- 
tips. Count 2, return body and hands 
to starting position. Continue to re- 
peat counts 1 and 2 eight times. 

4. Knee Press. (Cuart II, Fie. 


Chart Il 
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4.) Count 1, raise left knee upward 
and clasp hands around knee in an 
attempt to bring it to chest. Count 2, 
extend leg to starting position. Re- 
peat this with right leg and continue to 
alternate, first left, then right leg, for 
about eight times. 

5. Bopy Lirr. (Cuarrt II, Fic. 
5.) Count 1, rest on heels and palms 
only. Lift hips forward and upward, 
bringing body to form a straight line 
from toes to head. Count 2, return to 
floor sitting position, relax. Continue 
to repeat counts 1 and 2 eight times. 

6. Neck Benps. (Cuarrt II, Fie. 
6.) Back lying position, slightly rais- 
ing head from floor. Count 1, bend 
head so that left ear touches left 
shoulder. Count 2, return to starting 
position. Repeat this movement to the 
right side, and continue to alternate. 
First bending to left shoulder, then to 
right shoulder, complete this move- 
ment eight times. 


Footwork 


This type of exercise is beneficial] 
for both the wind and balance. 

1. Forwarp Tovucnu Strep. (CHart 
III, Fie. 1.) Standing position with 
hands on hips. Count 1, with a hop of 
the right foot, extend left foot forward 
and touch floor with toes. Count 2, 
hop on right foot, and return left foot 
to position touching floor with toes. 
Counts 3 and 4, repeat counts 1 and 2. 
Shift weight on to left foot, and repeat 
counts 1, 2, 3, 4 with right foot. Con- 
tinue to repeat this movement, first ex- 
tending left foot forward for four 
counts, then right foot for four counts, 
and repeat all for about 16 counts. 

2. Smewarp Toucn Step. (CuHart 
III, Fie. 2.) Standing position, 
hands on hips. Repeat all movements 
of Exercise 1. - This time extend toes 
to touch sideward and repeat for about 
16 counts. 

8. Backwarp Toucu_ Step. 
(Cuart III, Fie. 3.) Standing posi- 
tion, hands on hips. Counts 1 to 4, re- 
peat all movements as in Exercise 1. 
This time extend toes to touch back- 
ward and repeat for about 16 counts. 
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4. Across Front Toucn Step. 
(Cuart III, Fie. 4.) Standing posi- 
tion, hands on hips. Count 1, with a 
hop of right foot extend left foot for- 
ward and across right, touching floor 
with toes. Count 2, jumping from 
right foot, return left foot to position. 
Extend right foot forward and across 
left, touching floor with toes. Repeat 
counts 1 and 2 for about 16 counts. 


Teamwork 


These are companionate exercises. 
The body becomes hardened by the 
tugging and pushing. Coordination is 
developed as a result of the push and 
pull movements. 

1. Arm Pusw. (Cuart IV, Fie. 
1.) Stand facing opponent at arm’s 
length, left foot advanced. Lock 
hands with opponent (palms to palms). 
While stepping around perform alter- 
nate pushing movements, first with 
their left hands, then with their right 
hands, to which they should offer re- 
sistance. 

2. Heap Pusn. (Cuart IV, Fic. 
2.) Stand facing opponent at arm's 
length, left foot advanced. Have body 
relaxed with a marked forward lean. 
Place left hand upon the right side 
of opponent’s head, and smartly push 
it downward toward the floor. Now 
opponent repeats the above movement 


with his left hand. Next, both repeat 
the above movement, using right hands. 
Continue to alternate this movement. 
On defence, the head should offer a 
slight resistance when receiving a 
push. 

8. Cuest Pusu. (Cuart IV, Fic. 
8.) Stand facing opponent at arm’s 
length, left foot advanced. Place left 
hands on one another's chests near left 
shoulders, and execute a smart push- 
ing movement with these hands. A 
slight resistance should be offered 
against each push. While in the act 
of doing so, shift feet with a slight 
jump so that right feet are advanced 
and. right hands come to same position 
on one another's chests. Repeat same 
movement as with left hands. Con- 
tinue to repeat this movement, alter- 
nating, first with left hands, then with 
right hands. You will notice that, 
upon changing feet, better rhythm will 
be obtained if a double hop in place is 
inserted. 

4. Neck Putt. (Cuart IV, Fie. 
4.) Stand facing opponent at arm’s 
length, left foot advanced. Assume 
the referee’s wrestling grip position, 
head bowed down to one another’s left 
shoulders. Place left hands upon one 
another’s necks, with right hands hold- 
ing one another's left elbows under- 
neath. Spread feet apart and start a 
pushing movement with hands. First 
one man advances while his opponent 
resists, thén vice versa. The above ex- 

(Continued on page 20) 
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2 out of 3 athletes 


OACHES, trainers and athletes all over the country know the 

importance of a good supporter—know what a difference the 
best supporter can make in the performance, health and general 
morale of a team. That’s why 2 out of 3*athletes wear Bike. That’s 
why coaches and trainers everywhere rely on Bike. For they know 
that Bike—manufactured to meet the most rigid requirements on 
every point—gives the utmost in comfort—protection—economy ! 


QUALITY-CONSTRUCTION GUARANTEES 
PROTECTION — COMFORT 


Scientifically constructed for the greatest support and protection 
—perfectly tailored to assure maximum comfort and freedom of 
effort—made with smooth soft webbing to avoid any possibility of 
rubbing or chafing—Bike is a real winner. And that’s not all! 
Bike outlasts ordinary supporters because only the finest mate- 
rials go into its sturdy construction. Bike can take hard wear— 
repeated launderings—and come back soft, downy, full of elas- 
ticity as new! It’s safe — it’s comfortable — it’s economical! No 
wonder Bike wins! 


*/mpartial survey by A. C. Nielson Co., 
revealed 2 out of 3 athletes wear Bike. 


Baseball is a fast—rough game. It requires a 
supporter that gives the utmost in freedom — 
plus maximum protection. That’s why 2 out of 
3 ballplayers wear Bike! 
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FOUR HORSEMEN.. 


..with message for you! 


= 


Harry A. STUHLDREHER 
Football coach at University of Wisconsin, and 
former member of Notre Dame's Four Horsemen. 


FRE ! As many trial packages of Postum . | 
as you need for your team and can- GENERAL FOODS, Battle Creek, Mich. s. ¢.—o-38 
Please send me............ sample tins of Postum. Also. ........... copies 
didates. Also as many copies as you need for your squad, 6 “T: Pons Mae 
Thy pt . of “Tips on Four Major Sports. 
of the new training booklet —“Tips on Four Major 


Sports.” This handy sports manual contains fine author- Name 
itative articles on major sports, written by some of the 


nation’s leading coaches. It is illustrated with diagrams ee Bek 
showing basic offensive and defensive plays, and will City 
prove of unusual interest to the boys on your squads. Fill in completely—print name and address. 

Just fill in and mail the coupon. Postum is a product If you live in Canada, address: General Foods, Ltd., Cobourg, 


Ont. (This offer expires July 1, 1937.) 


of General Foods. 
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(Continued from page 16) 
ercises should be performed with a 
mutual understanding that while one 
is the aggressor, the other, although 
resisting, should give way. Fast foot- 
work and side-stepping increases the 
value of these exercises. 


Tumbling 

These elementary tumbling exercises 
serve as an introduction to the many 
intricate movements which may be per- 
formed. Grace and ease of movement 
are developed by anyone who takes the 
time for tumbling. Practice of these 


exercises will enable one to dive 
through the air and fall in a relaxed 


position. 
1, Faris. (CuHart V.) Front 
Frop. (Fiae. a.) Standing position, 


hands by side. While in this position 

fall forward, and land on hands with- 

out bending any part of body. As the 
palms strike the floor, relax and bend 
elbows to break fall. 

Srr Down. (Fic. b.) Standing posi- 
tion, hands by the side. Start fall- 
ing backward. Just at the point of 
losing balance, smartly bend body 
forward at the waist, endeavoring to 
touch toes with finger-tips and fall 
to a sitting position. 

Swe Farr. (Fie. c.) Standing posi- 
tion, hands by side. Cross right leg 
over left leg, placing weight on right 
foot. Relax the body; fall to left 
side, landing hands first. As palms 
strike the floor, relax and bend 
elbows so as to break the fall. 

2. (CHart V.) Sipewarp 
Roti. (Fic. a.) Side-lying position 
on floor, hands extended over head. 
Roll over on to your other side and 
continue to roll over and over, en- 
deavoring to follow a straight route. 
Forwarp Roti. (Fic. b.) Standing 

position, legs spread apart. Bend 

body and knees forward and place 
palms of hands on floor. By bend- 
ing the head forward and down- 
ward, try to look backward under 
the body. With hands as pivots give 

a smart push upward with the feet. 

Jump over and alight on back of 

body. Continue to roll forward, 

alighting on feet in a standing posi- 
tion. 

Backwarp Rott. (Fie. c.) Standing 
position, legs spread apart. By 


The 
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Game of 
“Brothers.” 
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Falls 


‘Rolls 


Balances 


Chart V 


bending the knees and body, come to 
sitting position on floor and throw 
hands back on floor for momentary 
support. Give a smart shove back- 
ward with both feet, bringing hands 
up to shoulders, and continue to roll 
over and alight on palms of hands 
and knees. Immediately hop up to 

a standing position. 

8. Barances. (Cuart V.) Lert 
Lec. (Fics.aandb.) Standing posi- 
tion, feet together, hands by side. 
Swing the left leg forward and raise 
arms sideward. Balance in this posi- 
tion for a moment. Now swing the 


Chart VI 


Lifts 


left leg downward and backward, 
bending body and hands forward to 
form a straight line from the head to 
toe of extended foot. Balance in this 
position for a moment. Repeat with 
right leg. 

4. Lirts. (CuHart V.) Front 
Two-Arm Carry. (Fic. a.) Stand- 
ing position. Place left arm in back 
of your partner and right arm under 
his knees. Lift him up, as if to carry 
him. Proper method of lifting should 
be practiced. To avoid strain, slightly 
bend knees and keep the back straight. 
Back Carry. (Fic. b.) Standing 

position. By a slight bend of the 

knees, allow partner to mount back 
as in the familiar stunt known as 

“piggy-back.” A little study and 

practice of these basic tumbling 

exercises will enable the performer 
to form other combinations. 


The game of “brothers” 

This is a free running game which 
furnishes rugged bodily contact. Its 
many variations are illustrated in 
Cuart VI, . 

(Concluded on page 26) 
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ATHLETIC 
INJURIES 


: that require the application of 


: heat, plus the action of a 
soothing, detersive and anti- 


septic surgical dressing, re- 


member the use of 


| 

It helps to restore mobility | 

. earlier. 


Have you received a copy of our 
new Athletic Book? 


Write for one! 


The Denver Chemical 
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167 VARICK STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DIFFERENCES IN NATIONAL FEDERATION AND N.C.A.A. RULES 


NAT. FED. 


NAT. FED. 


NAT. FED. 


NAT. FED. 


NAT. FED. 


NAT. FED. 


NAT. FED. 


NAT. FED. 


NAT. FED. 


NAT. FED. 


NAT. FED. 


NAT. FED. 


NAT. FED. 


NAT. FED. 


NAT. FED. 


NAT. FED. 


NAT. FED. 


N.C. A. A. 
¢ zones are 15 yerds wide, end 
rd protective area is provided 
the entire field where spece will 
EQUIPMENT 
N.C. A. A. 
penaiy is or ng without 
SUBSTITUTIONS 
N.C. A. A. 
Substitute may communicete with teem- 
mates after reporting. 
TIME OUT 
N.C. A. A. 


If teem is charged with excess time out 
they are allowed two minutes. 


FIELD MARKING 


FORWARD PASSES 


Forwerd pesser mey be at any point be- 
hind line of scrimmage. 


KICKS 


A kicked ball remains a kicked bal! only 
until it has been in possession. A scrim- 
mage also ends with possession. 


A punt is not allowed on any free kick 


@ foul occurs on attempted field 
during @ try, penalty is enforced from 
previous spot. 


Penalty for any foul committed by the 
receivers simulteneously with, or subse- 
quent to, the illegal touching of the 
ee ball by the kickers may be de- 
cli 


N.C. A.A. 


N.C. A.A. 


N.C. ALA. 


N.C. A. A. 


N.C. A. A. 


OUT OF BOUNDS 


Whenever a foul occurs after the ball is 
out of bounds between the goal lines, 
it is considered a foul between downs 
since the bell was deed before the f ou! 
heppened. Consequently penalty for 
all such fouls is enforced from the suc- 
ceeding spot which is usually the in- 
bounds spot. 


Strict enforcement of penalty for tackling 
@ runner who is out of bounds is mede 

atory end is pleced 
on the teckler. 


If ball is touched simultaneously by two 


opposing pleyers « goes out of 
, it is awarded to opponents of 
team last in possession. 


C. ALA. 


N.C. A.A, 


RIGHT TO RETURN 


N.C. A. A. 
A linesman who hes been legally shifted 
to the back field may return to the line in 
subsequent querter. 

N.C. ALA, 
A player withdrawn to correct illege! 
equipment may return during subsequent 
querter. 

FAIR CATCH 

N.C. A. A, 
Coming to a stcp, is 4 prerequisite to 
making a fair catch. 

N.C. A. A, 


If, during the two steps following a fair 
catch, oleae steps on or over a boun- 
dery line, fair catch is @ ed 


LENGTH CF PERIODS 


Querters are 12 sine, intermissions 
ere 2 minutes and 15 minutes. 


N.C. A.A, 


Side zone is 10 yerds wide end no 
protective zone is speci ; 


Wearing of heed protector is optional. 


Substitute mey 


not communicete unless 
it is calling signals. 


When teem is charged with excess time 
out they must play immediately 


Passer must be 5 yards behind line of 


scrimmage. 


A kicked bell remains a kicked ball 
until the end of the down even though 
possession might change several times. 

sequently if «a foul happens any 
time during the y poe it is a foul durin 
@ kicked bali. A scrimmage ends wi 
the down. 


A punt is not allowed on kick-off, but 
it =e be used after a safety or fair 
cetch. 


In similar situation penalty is enforced 
from spot of foul 


A provision for 4 similar situation ap- 
plies only to those fouls which are 
classified as personal fouls and would 
not apply to such fouls as holding. 


When foul occurs after ball is out of 
bounds between the goal lines the 
spot of enforcement varies depending 
on whether it is in the field or outside 

and whether it is against the runner or 
against some player other than the 
runner. 


Rule relative to tackling out of bounds 
is such that it is seldom enforced 


In @ similar situation ball is ewarded to 


team = id not put ball in play 
even ession may have 
changed 


A shifted linesmean may not return to 


the line. 


Such « player may not return. 


Time of a fair catch is left to discretion 
of official. 


In similar circumstances a fair catch is 
not allowed 


Querters are 15 minutes and intermis- 
sions ere 1 minute and 15 minutes. 
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Home Economics Department ClI-6 
AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y 


Gentlemen 
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PERSONAL RECORD BOOK WHICH 
YOUR BOYS AND GIRLS WILL 


any of your pupils will want 
to keep records of school events. With 
this handy M E M book they can do 
it easily. | 

And of course you want them to 
keep fit so they can set records for 
themselves... this book tells them how. 

All boys and girls want advice on 
how to play games, how to run races, 
and above all, how to win. The advice 
of the country’s famous coaches writ- 
ten especially for this book will in- 
terest them. 

Tell us how many copies to send and 
we will be happy to help you start 
students on a record-making year with 
a fine record-keeping book. 


Home Economics Department 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


WE MANUFACTURE CANS 


. . WE DO NO CANNING 


copies of your Sports M E M Book. SCHOOL is 
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SPRAINED BACK 


while coaching 


Takes own medicine 
relieves pain with 
Absorbine Jr. 


HILE his team, H.Pof 
Detroit, accidentally sprained 


his back and suffered acute pain. 


Ordinarily a man would be laid up 
for days. But not H. P. A great 
user of Absorbine Jr. to tc 
bruises, pain and strain for his 
athletes, he had his own medicine 


rubbed on his back. Absorbine Jr. 
soon had him feeling fit and limber. 


He also finds Absorbine Jr. excel- 
lent as an antiseptic dressing for 
cuts. 


Make Absorbine Jr. your own fam- 
ily liniment. For relieving sore 
muscles, strains, sprains, muscular 
rheumatic aches and pains, this 
famous old remedy carries the 
highest recommendations of many 
doctors, nurses and athletic train- 
ers. Famous, too, for destroying the 
fungus of Athlete’s Foot. 


Ask your druggist today for 
Absorbine Jr. You’ll find it thrift 
to use; a little goes so far. At 
crugeiat, $1.25 a bottle. For free 
sample, write W.F. Young, Inc., 3338 
Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 


* Based on actual letter in our files 


ABSORBINE JR. 


Relieves sore muscles, bruises, muscular 


aches, sprains, Athlete's Foot, sleeplessness 


Here Below 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


(Continued from page 5) 


for not dipping Old Glory on passing 
the Olympic stand of honor occupied 
by Herr Hitler. Avery T. Bungler- 
age, chief disciplinarian of the Amer- 
ican forces, explained that Old Glory 
is dipped only to the President, and 
only then if he is a Republican. 

Fair-haired Hand-shaking Walka- 
thon—Won by Herr Hitler for his 
speed in taking a walk to the nearest 
exit when he saw a eouple of brown- 
skinned (not to be confused with 
brown-shirted) Americans winning 
first and second places in the high 
jump. Herr Hitler, having shaken 
the hands of only Aryans up to this 
point, decided to leave the stadium 
before Aryan supremacy came down 
off the cross-bar and landed below the 
Mason and Dixon line. 

Hop, Step and Beat Around the 
Bush—First victim: Helene Mayer, 
the only member of the Nazi team hav- 
ing more than one-half of one percent 
Jewish blood, and Germany’s cham- 
pion woman fencer. The Nazi propa- 
ganda bureau issued an order forbid- 
ding any mention of Fraulein Mayer's 
achievements beyond what would be 
necessary in the listing of the fencing 
results. Let us all stand and sing the 
Hearst Weasel song in honor of Amer- 
ica’s champion 12-pound bull thrower, 
William Randolph Hearst, whose 
order forbidding his papers to men- 
tion the name of Stanford University, 
takes second place in this event. 

Sex—Sex reared its frazzled head in 
the meeting of the International Olympic 
Committee during the Games when Avery 
Brundage asked the Committee to check- 
up on the sex of women athletes in future 
Olympics. It seems that some of the 
female athletes have not been females 
after all. Mr. Brundage would remove 
any chance of male or hermaphrodite get- 
ting into the women’s Olympics by requir- 
ing a sex examination before women are 
certified for the trip. It occurs to us that 
unless Mr. Brundage is willing to offer the 
same precaution in keeping the men’s 
Olympics pure, he will stand accused of 
encouraging the double standard. And, 
heavens knows, Mr. B. has had enough 
accusations for one year. It also occu 
to us that the examination before the trip 
may not be the pretection Mr. B. thinks 
it is. The physiological aspects of the 
transposition in sex being what they are, 
it is possible that a few of the misplaced 
hormones may get in their licks between 
the pistol and the tape. So we offer the 
additional suggestion to Mr. B. that he 
call for an examination before every event 
and again immediately following the event. 

Sweet Holm—Kicking Eleanor Holm 
Jarrett off the team for drinking one too 
many was the kick-off heard round the 
world. Opinion is sharply divided as to 
the justice of meting out such severe 
punishment to the girl who “liked to have 
a good time.” For our part, we think she 


got what was coming to her, and feel, as 
Dean Cromwell expressed it, “she asked 
for it.’ Mr. Brundage and his Committee 
on board the Manhattan had imposed no 
unreasonable rules of training on the 
athletes. Drinking was not forbidden. 
The athletes were merely asked to be rea- 
sonable about it. Eleanor and a few others 
had been warned to slow up a little, and 
the famous swimmer responded by going 
on another bender the next night. For 
such downright intransigence a coach, or 
whoever is responsible for the morale of 
the group, can hardly be expected to get 
down on bended knee and plead with even 
so alluring a creature as Eleanor Holm 
Jarrett to observe a modicum of sobriety. 
All coaches will sympathize with the Com- 
mittee’s point of view, even though a large 
section of our newspaper commentators, 
and presumably the public too, seemed to 
think that the Committee had not made 
the punishment fit the crime. But the 
Committee was not satisfied in excom- 
municating Mrs. Jarrett from the team; 
or, at least, Mr. Brundage wasn’t. He 
followed-up by shutting her off from 
further competition, either in Europe or 
America, because of her syndicated news- 
paper articles from Berlin. He invoked a 
rather vague A. A. U. rule against com- 
mercialization of athletic fame, an obvious 
act of vengeance in this instance. If Mr. 
Brundage really intends this as a signal 
that he is going to clean out all violators 
of amateurism’s incomprehensible laws, 
then we'shall expect to see a wholesale de- 
parture of the barnstorming track and 
field celebrities whose fame attracts hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars to Madison 
Square Garden and other arenas each 
winter. Mrs. Jarrett, take a tip from us: 
Offer Mr. B.’s American Olympic Com- 
mittee the money you received for writing 
your articles, and you will find your 
amateurism returned to you. This is the 
way Gene Venzke straightened himself out 
with the A. A. U. in connection with his 
Saturday Evening Post article last spring. 
Surely Mr. Brundage would do « much 
for a lady as he did for a gentleman. 


Owens epilogue—We had no sooner fin- 
ished writing the above than a despatch 
arrived from Berlin announcing another 
Brundage kick-off, this time the ball go- 
ing out of sight. Jesse Owens was the ball, 
and Mr. Brundage kicked the amateur 
status out of him because Jesse, after 
what most of the world regarded as rather 
a good job well done in Berlin, decided 
that he would like to come home to the 
wife, and to lend an ear to some of the 
offers he was receiving from radio people. 
But first Jesse ran in four post-Olympic 
meets. Four was enough, he thought. Af- 
ter which he decided to come home; and 
socko, he was detached from his amateur 
standing before anyone could say Bill 
Robinson. It is a rather pathetic com- 
mentary on the way we run things that 
our athletes, after a season such as they 
have to put in during an Olympic year, 
are penalized with the loss of their ama- 
teur standing because they decline to go 
barnstorming all over Europe to help 


Brundage’s Committee and the A.A.U. 
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Mr. William Mattison pointing to the 
excellent turf developed by Emblem- 
Protected Peat Moss at Recreation Park, 
White Plains, N. Y. This park was 
formerly waste land. 


WHAT PEAT MOSS IS 
AND WHAT IT DOES 


Peat Moss is disintegrated plant 
matter and organic in its purest 
form. Emblem-Protected Peat Moss 
is composed of millions of tiny 
sponge-like cells that provide re- 
siliency and high absorbency. It 
keeps the soil well-aerated and pre- 
vents hardening. It promotes the 
development of vigorous root 
growth, resulting in a turf that is 
not easily uprooted by cleats. That 
is why athletic directors, golf 
course greenskeepers, nurserymen, 
and gardeners, all use Emblem- 
Protected Peat Moss. 

For your protection there is a 
P.1.C. triangular emblem on the 
side of each bale of Emblem-Pro- 
tected Peat Moss. It is a mark of 
inspection guaranteeing superior 
quality. Insist on Emblem-Protected 
Peat Moss. It assures you the most 
for your soil-building dollar. 


HELP PREVENT BONE INJURIES 9 
WitH A ‘‘CUSHIONED’’ TURFe 


Quick starts, vigorous tackling, and hard, solid blocking requise a good, 
resilient, springy turf if injuries are to be prevented. 


At a trifling expense you can protect your boys with a “cushioned” turf this 
season. Just spread 10 bales of Emblem-Protected Peat Moss over your play- 
ing and practice fields. Let the players cleat it in and you will lay the 
foundation of a springy turf and reduce the chances of shin splints, joint 
injuries and pulled tendons. , 


Major L. D. Worsham, of the Corps of Engineers, and former Graduate 
Manager of Athletics, U. S. Military Academy, West Point, states in a current 
issue of “The Turf Survey”: 


“Last fall an experiment was tried on our practice football fields. Experience 
had shown that turf would be worn bare in several spots on each of our two 
varsity football practice fields by the middle of October. Fortunately, by this 
time most of the body contact work is over. However, it was desired to keep 
the soil springy to avoid shin splints and joint injuries. To accomplish this, 
ten bales of peat moss were worked into the soil by the cleats of the shoes of 
the players. The results were very satisfactory, the football coach reporting 
that the fields were in the best condition he had ever seen them.” 


Don’t take unnecessary chances with injuries this fall. Use Emblem-Protected 
Peat Moss and build a “cushioned” turf now. Mail the coupon below for the 
name and address of nearest local dealer. 


FAT 


THE PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 
Educational, Advertising & Research Dept. 
155 John St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me the name of the local dealer for Emblem-Protected Peat 
Moss. 
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HERE’S WHY 


COACHES ARE 

DEMANDING 

THIS GREAT NEW 
BASKET BALL 


The secret is the superb new Golden Flush lacing 
countersunk below the contour surface of the 
ball; the total absence of all surface stitching 
due to the new method of lacing and the use 
of the new correct Seam Rider Valve, all of 
which provide an absolutely smooth surface ball 
which assures maximum accuracy of perform- 
ance. Your team deserves the advantages of the 
Golden Flush laced basket ball and complete 
GW equipment this season. Investigate now. 


Free to coaches: Great Western basket ball equip- 
ment is catalogued in a special school buying guide 
furnished free to coaches. If you have not received 
your copy, write for it today. 


GREAT WESTERN 


ATHLETIC GOODS CO. 
$601 W, ARTHINGTON ST.. CHICAGO 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


Conditioning Exercises 


| Football Fep-up Dance 


Litustrations by 
Madeline Fase 


(Continued from page 20) 


Inject a bit of fun into your training 
periods. Occasionally play some game of 
low organization type. Boys like it. There 
are many stunts that can be performed 
while marching. Players are lined into 
two rows facing each other. Boys stand- 
ing opposite each other become brothers. 
Taking hold of hands they come to a full 
squat position which they are to assume 
each time they run back when the word 
brothers is called. On command the boys 
resume standing positions; and the lines 
face in opposite directions, i.e., one south 
and the other north. 

With the word march these lines start 
out, walking in opposite directions, form- 
ing a 40 ft. circle around the centre. 
Without warning the leader of the game 
shouts brothers. All players immediately 
endeavor to rush back to their original 
squat positions and clasp hands with their 
brothers. The object of the game is, that 
upon running back the same set of broth- 
ers should be on the left and the same set 
on the right side.. 


Last ones in place are the duds, and are 
out. As punishment they take their places 
at the end of their lines, and from then 
on instead of squatting they merely return 


New 


| (Continued from page 13) 

1936). The companion volume to the rule 
book is Football Play Situations, a Text- 
book for the Study of Rules and Game 
Procedure. The list price of the rule book 
is 30 cents, of Football Play Situations, 
50 cents. Schools that are members of 
state high school athletic associations ob- 
tain the books at a reduced price. 


The Teaching Problem 


Students of physical education and 
teachers in the field will find Jackson R. 


| 


to a standing position. The game may be 

varied as to the method of march. 

MarcHiINnG on Toes. (Fic. a.) While the 
boys are walking around, the leader 
gives the command for them to march 
on toes. 

Cuance Srev. (Fic. b.) A _ series of 
change steps may be performed. (See 
illustration b, Chart VI.) 

Sxrppine Steps (Fic. c) are exhilarating. 

Inpian Srers (Fic. d) are fun. Much 
laughter is furnished by the Duck Wak 
(Fic. e). You are sure to experience a 
few good nose-dives in the Rassit-Hop 
(Fie. f). 

Tue Cras Wark (Fic. g) may be added 
to retard the tempo. 

Tue Doc-Ruwn (Fic. h) is the conclusion 
to this lively game of Brothers. 


F ootball pep-up dance 


As a garrison finish let out a war whoop 
and command the boys to follow you in a 
series of Indian steps. The dance steps 
are performed ina loose manner. Step for- 
ward on the ball of the left foot and stamp 
the heel. Then step forward with the right 
foot and stamp the heel. The accompany- 
ing illustration will suggest various move- 
ments of the arms and feet. 


Books 


Sharman’s new book, The Teaching of 
Physical Education (A. S. Barnes & Co., 
$1.60), an excellent guide to physical edu- 
cation principles and present-day methods 
in program making, class management, or- 
ganization and control, and the many other 
problems facing the instructor seeking 
efficiency and results. 


The Water Game 


Playing and Coaching Water Polo, by 
James R. Smith, is the first complete text 
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on a game that has sorely needed such 
assistance. Smith and his publisher, the 
Interscholastic Sports Publishing Co., Los 
Angeles, have done a first-rate job in pre- 
senting a complete manual of the game, 
from its history, through coaching meth- 
ods and play techniques and tactics, to 
conditioning and training the team and 
interpretations of the rules. The work is 
generously illustrated in photograph and 
diagram. The photographs are from mo- 
tion pictures and are reproduced in strips 
showing a maneuver complete in its various 
stages, such as Scholastic Coach has pop- 
ularized in other sports. But this is the 
first appearance of water polo pictures 
in this form. A collector’s item, this, for 
all you aquatic coaches ($2.50). 


Athletic Assemblies 


planned athletic assem- 

blies have been used by the Dubuque, 
Iowa, Senior High School to acquaint its 
student body with both the athletes of the 
school, and the fundamentals of the various 
sports. 

The analysis of four plays and a dem- 
onstration football game were the basis 
of a star football assembly. The entire stu- 
dent body, eleven hundred strong, were 
seated in the bleachers. Yell leaders were 
on hand for the game. A public address 
system owned by the school was put into 
use. 

Two full teams were used for demon- 
stration purposes. An off-tackle play, a 
reverse, a punt and a simple forward pass 
were analyzed. After an explanation, each 
voy did his part separately in slow motion. 
Then the whole eleven executed the play 
together. 

The student body soon realizes that there 
are other players on the team besides the 
ball-carrier and the forward pass receiver. 
The value of tackles, guards and blocking 
backs was impressed upon them. In the 
game that followed, common fouls were 
explained and then demonstrated by spe- 
cific individuals. 

The students were made acquainted with 
the personnel of their team and the details 
of executing four simple plays. 

The average student body will not a&® 
tend a track meet mainly because few 
understand the meet. Some of the meets 
are very poorly run. A forty-five minute 
track assembly in which forty boys took 
part in twelve events was rehearsed this 
spring. Each demonstration was briefly 
explained and executed by the best boys 
in school. The fact that the students are 
shown what to expect helps a lot in popu- 
larizing athletics. 

Basketball can be put across more easily, 
but it requires a very definite plan if the 
assembly is to be successful. Several drills, 
in which other things than scoring shots 
are emphasized, tend to educate the audi- 
ence as to the value of guarding, passing, 
feinting and clean play. Little acts of 
sportsmanship on the part of the rooters 
and the team can be impressed better at 
this assembly by action, rather than later 
by speeches. 

These assemblies must be thoroughly 
planned in order to carry out their pur- 
pose. They must be simple, and they must 
be explained. They should be short and 
well executed. 

Wirsur 


NOTRE DAME’S 


ATHLETIC 
TRAINER 


Eugene 
“Scrap Iron” 
Young says: 


I pave found from long experience that ripe ba- 
nanas are an excellent food for athletes. Bananas 
are not only nourishing and readily digestible, 
but they are a splendid source of food-energy.” 


RAINER Young knows what he’s talking 
about. For years he has been getting the 
famous Notre Dame “Traveling Irish” teams in 
condition—and keeping them there. And when 
he recommends that bananas be included in the 
diet of athletes, he’s merely preaching 

what he practices. 


Include bananas in your training diet 
lists. Bananas contain vitamins (A, B, C 
and G), essential minerals, supply quick 
and lasting food energy, and are easily 
digested. When golden yellow—flecked 
with brown—they’re fully ripe and at 
their best for flavor and nutrition—one 
of Nature’s finest foods. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY S.C. 9-36 
Educational Department 

1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me a free copy of your valuable booklet 
“How To Make That Team.” 


PUT BANANAS ON YOUR DIET LISTS 
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@ What's wrong with that forward wall? Which 
men need help? Why doesn’t that offensive play 
““click"’ more often? 


In almost every big college, a Filmo motion 
picture camera on the sidelines puts the answer 
on film. At sweat sessions, the whole story of 
what did happen goes on the screen. Close-ups in 
slow motion give the coach photographic evi- 
dence on which to base his advice. 


With a Filmo 70-D, a telephoto lens 
gets the picture as a close-up. With 
a Filmo projector, actioncan be stopped 
or reversed for continued analysis and 


repetition of a particular play. 


This equipment is moderate in cost, and en- 
ables the football, track, basketball, and base- 
ball coach alike to do a more complete job of in- 
struction. Camera and projector may be used not 
only by the athletic division, but by nearly every 
other educative branch for visual instruction. 

Write today for free literature about the Filmo 
cameras which are being used by colleges and 
high schools everywhere. 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
Chicago New York @ Hollywood London 
Established 1907 


-FILMO 70-D 16 mm. CAMERA— Operates at 7 speeds, from very 
fast to very slow motion, permitting movement analysis. Has a triple 
lens turret, enabling the user to switch instantly from standard to tele- 
photo or wide angle lenses. Has an always-in-place spy-glass view- 
finder—what you see, you get. Has a fine, fully corrected lens producing 
the finest full color or black-and-white movies— the same make 
of lens Bell & Howell supplies to the major studios of Hollywood. 


_ BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1812 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 


Please send me, without obligation, 0 FILMO 16 mm. 
camera booklet 0 FILMO 16 mm. projector booklet. 


S.C, 9-36 
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State 


IN USE BY 


PENN - PRINCETON -: NAVY 


AND MANY OTHER LEADING TEAMS 


or pass with absolute freedom. 


Light in weight, it fits any shoulder perfectly... absorbs shocks 
players to get in the game... keeps the squad 


... enables inju 
up to full strength. 


Invented and patented by Augustus K. Snyder of the U. S. Naval 
Write today or see your nearest sporting goods dealer 


CHESTERMAN & STREETER, Inc. 
1205 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SNYDER SHOULDER GUARD’ - 


my. 


Many famous coaches recommend the use of the Snyder Shoulder 
Guard because of its ability to prevent recurrence of shoulder injuries. 


Constructed in a mobile manner, it allows the player to block, tackle 


Over the Field 


This department is conducted by Hyman 
Krakower, Ph.D., a member of the staff of the 
Department of Hygiene, College of the City 
of New York. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION MANUAL. 
By Mabel E. Rugen and Jeanette B. 
Saurborn. Pp. 140 (lithoprinted), illus- 
trated—diagrams. Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Edwards Brothers, Inc., 1936, $2.50 


HE general principles of instruction 

apply to the field of physical educa- 
tion, but due to a shifting active teaching 
situation centered around many pupils, all 
physically busy at one time, it demands 
specific teaching principles. This manual 
was written to cope with special tech- 
niques for dealing with mobile groups. 

The material covered in the text was 
tried for five years in the field of super- 
vision of women student teachers. Al- 
though intended for inexperienced teach- 
ers, it can well be used by all for checking 
the effectiveness of their teaching. It is 
an excellent guide, complete, thorough, and 
allows for great flexibility. 

The text is divided into a series of 
units and an accompanying appendix. 
There are self-evaluation assignments at 
the end of each unit containing the defi- 
nite problem, the underlying principles in 
its solution and suggestions for its prac- 
tical use. Each of the units are here briefly 
covered. 


Unit I—The Teacher 


The need for creating a favorable first 
impression, of putting yourself across to 
the pupils is stressed. Some of the items 
that play a part in the initial performance 
are personal appearance, poise and pos- 
ture, use of voice, personality traits, and 
standards for pupil behavior. 

The importance of these items can never 
be overemphasized in handling inexperi- 
enced teachers. Many of us know of teach- 
ers in the field who, in their early stages 
of the game, prepared excellent lessons 
based on sound educational principles, but 
disregarded such so-called small items as 
proper uniform, clean face, etc. Evidently, 
the authors have hit upon a vital point. 


Unit Il—Getting Acquainted with 
Your School | 


It would, perhaps, be of great assistance 
to some old-timers, too, if they have not 
already become acquainted with the or- 
ganization, purpose, objectives, routine 
procedures and accomplishments of the 
school of which they are faculty members, 
to do so at their first opportunity. 


Unit I1l—Getting Acquainted 
with Your Pupils 


If we believe in the child as a whole, 
the teacher of physical education has an 
opportunity to see more sections of this 
whole, than have others. He sees the 
physical through medical and _ testing 
programs, the social and emotional through 
group participation. 

To further aid the teacher in learning 
the names and the individual needs of the 
pupils, teacher participation is encouraged. 
Wherever possible, observe children in 
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classroom situations to see how they react 
to others. 


Unit IV—Class Routines and 
Clerical Duties 

Although our present day philosophy 
seems to be toward informal activities, 
certain procedures if routinized, leave the 
teacher free to concentrate on her real 
job, ie., teaching. Illustrations of routine 
procedures and the keeping of records 
are given by the authors for: roll call, 
showers, lockers, and clerical duties of 
teachers. 


Unit V—Teaching Material 


If a teacher has a small budget to draw 
upon for materials, he or she will under- 
stand the necessity of proper care and 
use of equipment. Some teachers fail to 
realize that although the physical educa- 
tion equipment, such as balls, bats, etc., 
constitute the bulk of the materials, they 
can be supplemented by clippings, dia- 
grams, models, pictures, etc. A vast ware- 
house of material is available to the teacher 
who knows the best sources for securing 
this auxiliary material. 


Unit VI—Planning: Some Gen- 


eral Considerations 


Planning is the greatest contributary 
factor in good teaching. Physical educa- 
tors have frequently been criticized for 
lack of planned lessons. Many critics feel 
that all the physical educator does is throw 
a ball out to the class, and then stand 
along the sidelines, or trust to luck that 
something interesting may be thought of 
when the class meets. 

Some valuable suggestions by the au- 
thors are: outline the general content for 
the season, plan weekly lessons in more 
detail. Upon weekly lesson plans should 
be based complete daily lesson units. Thus 
the teacher will know exactly what is to 
come and have the necessary equipment 
on hand. 


Unit VII—Planning Specific 
Lessons 


An excellent detailed plan for the first 
lesson of the inexperienced teacher is 
herein contained. The essential background 
factors are thoroughly covered by the 
authors. Some of the items are: place of 
activity, materials required, discipline of 
class, teaching procedures, and self-evalu- 
ation. A complete form of lesson plan and 
its philosophy should be of assistance both 
to new and old teachers in uniting their 
daily plans or teaching unit. 


Unit VIII—Class Management, 
Selection of Activities, Organiza- 
tion 


The subject matter presented should be 
based upon pupil interest. We know that 
certain games go best with certain age 
groups and sex. These interests should 
be thought of in trying to reach the child 
through physical participation. In the field 
of class management, such things as full 
utilization of play space and materials 
must be considered. As for the selection 

(Concluded on page 30) 


Contains these articles 


COACHING PROCEDURE 
By Wallace Wade 
Coach, Duke University 
PRE-SEASON TRAINING 
By Claude E. (Tiny) Thornhill 
Coach, Stanford University 
OFFENSE = DEFENSE 
By H. (Fritz) Crisler 
University 
THE RELATION OF COACH TO HIS 
PLAYERS 
By Kipke 
niversity of Michigan 
MEDICAL SUPERVISION OF 
ATHLETICS 
By R. N. Blackwell, M.D., D.O. 
Dallas, Texas 
FOOTBALL INJURIES and FATALITIES 
Classified as to type of play and nature 
of injury 
HELPFUL ACE BANDAGING INFOR- 
MATION FOR SPORTS 


BECTON, DICKINSON & CO., RUTHERFORD, mee 4. 


Starting Now 
Your 


ACE MANUAL 
Can Help You 
SAVE MEN 
and GAMES 
in All Sports... 


everywhere are using the band- 
aging methods described in the ACE 
Manual for the Prevention and Treat- 
ment of Athletic Injuries. Copies 
were sent to all coaches and trainers. 
If you want another copy or did not 


receive yours, just write to 


BECTON, DICKINSON & CO., RUTHERFORD, WN. J. 
Please send free copy of the new ACE ATHLETIC MANUAL. 
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NEVCO 


Automatic Timing and 
Scoring Devices for 


Basketball and Football 


Model 35 CS 


MINUTES TO PLING 


Pat's Appl’d For 
For Basketball 


These superior features found only in 


NEVCO Boards. 


Automatic timing with siren, changes 
quarter and color of lights. 


Entire face of clock red during final 
minute of each period. 


5” scoring figures on plate glass 
background. 


Every figure and letter on glass, in- 
directly lighted. 


Team names on removable plates. 


Detachable control boxes with key 
switch. 


Finger tip control, one number each 
contact. 


Solid Oak Cabinets, finished to 


match trim. Chrome trimming. 


Wired in flexible conduit to comply 
with all codes. Guaranteed for one 
year. 


Price $250 f.0.b. Greenville, Illinois. 


Other Models. .CSP. $175.00 
Automatic Timer...... 97.50 


Recent Installations— 
Freeport, Long Island 
Tupper Lake, N. Y. 
Kutztown, Pa. 

Piqua, Ohio 
Champaign, Ill. 
Marquette, Mich. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
Havre, Mont. 


For further information write 


NEVINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


GREENVILLE, ILL. 


(Continued from page 29) 

of activities, the child’s interests and needs 
are the guiding lights. Getting the pupils 
into the best kind of organization in the 
shortest possible time, is the aim of or- 
ganization. If assistance is needed, the 
teacher can refer to the text for different 
kinds of class formations. 


Unit IX—The Use of Demonstra- 
tion, Discussion, Drill, Coaching, 


and Problem Solving 


Teaching procedures should include the 
many things indicated in the unit title. 
Demonstration may be by the teacher, ac- 
companied by questions designed to arouse 
discussion by the students; or teacher dem- 
onstration as illustrated explanation. 

The setting up of a problem (if A had 
the ball and wanted to get from point X 
to point Y, etc.) can readily lead to dis- 
cussion, followed by pupil and teacher 
demonstration, leading to the solving of 
the problem. Drill on the activity in essen- 
tially the same manner in which it is 
likely to be used in the game to follow. 
An element of competition may be intro- 
duced in the drill to stimulate interest. 
The teacher should then be ready to coach 
the technique into the game. 


Unit X—Use of Study Guides, 
Projects, and Work Sheets 


Using the theoretical as aids in motiva- 
tion, the authors show how study guides, 
projects, and work-sheets, may be adapted 
to meet the individual needs of pupils and 
offer an effective method of stimulating 
the dull pupil as well as the more intelli- 
gent. They also furnish the teacher with 
a self-evaluating technique for diagnosing 
pupil difficulty. 

Sample guides, projects and work sheets 
in activities such as basketball, fieldball, 
baseball, hockey and tennis, are splendidly 
illustrated. 


Unit XI—Use of Written Tests as 
Teaching Procedures 


Many claims are made for the value of 
informational tests, among them being: 
determination of the present status of a 
group, determination of group and indi- 
vidual difficulties and achievement. Sug- 
gestions for the construction of tests, as 
well as types of tests, are listed. 


Unit XII—The Use of Specific 
Informational Materials for 
Teacher and Pupils 


Information and knowledge regarding 
activities taught are essential in the learn- 
ing process. Explanation discussion and 
participation in activities may helpfully 
be re-enforced with reading material. They 
may be periodicals, newspapers, pamphlets, 
books, etc. Sample tests are given, basket- 
ball, baseball and hockey. 


Unit XIII—Bibliography 


This section is devoted to a biblography 
of aids for teaching physical education, 
practice teaching, specific athletic activi- 
ties, rhythms, correlated subjects and gen- 
eral references. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


For 
better 


check the methods of 


these three outstanding 
coaches 


PRACTICAL FOOTBALL 


By H. O. (FRITZ) CRISLER 


Head Football Coach, Princeton University 
and E. E. (TAD) WIEMAN 
Line Coach, Princeton University 


242 pages, 5', x 8, illustrated, $3.00 


A sensible and practical manual for coaches, 
players, and students of the game. Presents 
practical, ready-to-use methods, with special 
emphasis on blocking, tackling, position 
play, the kicking game, the passing game, 
the running game, offensive plays, general- 
ship, and defensive planning. 


“Indispensable to the experienced coach 
who desires to learn and grow. So sound 
and comprehensive that a man who masters 
it might be a good coach without ever 
having played.” 

—Dan E. McGuein. 


“The individual and team photo-diagrams 

are by far the best produced so far and the 

writing is absolutely clear and to the point.” 
Cannon. 


“The best textbook on the game this writer 
has read.” 


—Len 


How to Watch Football 


By LOU LITTLE 
Head Football Coach, Columbia University 


$2.50 


The reader watches a typical college foot- 
ball game with Lou Little, who explains 
the significance of plays, rulings, tactics, 
etc., and includes a brief outline of his 
wn methods of building a team. 


10 days’ examination on approval. 


SEND THIS McGRAW-HILL COUPON 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 
330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


Send me the books checked, for 10 days’ ex- 
amination on approval. In 10 days I will pay 
for the books, plus few cents postage, or return 
them postpaid. (We pay postage on orders ac- 
companied by remittance.) 


[] Crisler and Wieman—Practica! Football, $3.00 
[] Little—How to Watch Football, $2.50 


(Books sent on approval! in U. S. and Canada only). 
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Care of Grass 
(Continued from page 12) 


Long Roots Save Ankles 


Sod that contains long, deep roots has 
greater strength than that which is less 
thickly grown or less well rooted. Grass 
with long roots suffers less in dry periods 
because it has more soil to draw upon for 
its moisture. A good application of some 
manufactured fertilizer, applied two weeks 
or more before the season, will en- 
rich the soil and encourage the growth of 
the grass until the end of October. A 
manufactured or processed fertilizer is to 
be preferred to manure because it contains 
no weed seeds. It should contain a liberal 
amount of phosphoric acid for, unlike 
nitrogen, it produces no harmful effects 
on the turf. Seed should not follow 
chemical fertilizer sooner than two weeks, 
for the chemicals and soil must have been 
given a chance to blend. In sowing seed 
over a small area, mix the seed with three 
parts of top soil and one part of humus 
or peat moss and sow by hand. After 
sowing, make the soil firm by tamping or 
rolling. 


Humus for Cushion 


The soil conditions are the first require- 
ments for a good stand of grass. Just as 
very sandy soil will not support a good 
growth of the usual grasses, so a heavy, 
clayey soil will not support it or permit 
root penetration. If the top soil contains 
some mixture such as peat moss it allows 
a good root foundation and gives a firm 
springy turf which helps prevent injuries 
by acting as a cushion. The peat moss 
should be thoroughly dampened before it 
is spread with the top soil and seed to 
prevent the forming of windrows . This 
preparation can be used at any time in 
varying quantities, but the regular seasonal 
application calls for about half an inch 
over the entire field. Authorities all agree 
that any type of top dressing should be 
formulated in as near the proportions of 
the soil below the sod as possible. A sug- 
gested topdressing is made up of equal 
parts of top soil, peat moss and sand. 
The grass grown in soil prepared as above 
has long springy roots and does not tear 
up so easily into divots. 

Whiting is universally used for lining 
the field in place of the strong limes for- 
merly in vogue. There are white clay 
preparations which are the best material 
as they do not injure either the grass or 
the player. White lines carefully applied 
will improve the appearance of any field 
fifty percent in their contrast to the heavy 
green of the grass. 

If the proper seed mixture is used in 
planting bare spots and in the original 
planting of the field, the grass should offer 
a good coverage in any season of the year. 
Some varieties will be doing their growing 
while the others prepare or have ceased. 
While many types are used, a good mixture 
will contain the following: Creeping Bent, 
Dutch White Clover, Kentucky Blue, and 
Red Top. Clover offers a close coverage, 
a deep green, and easily replaces itself. 
The closeness of the clover growth will 
protect the roots from burning. Creeping 
Bent will help hold in poorer grass and 
prevent divots. 


Just Published 


contributed the plays are: 


Thornhill Stanford 
Lynn Waldorf Northwestern 
Allison California 
““Bob"’ Higgins Penn State 
Glenn Warner Temple 
Sutherland Pittsburgh 


Wm. T. Van De Graaff Colorado College 
Bernard Oakes Colorado Univ. 

McMillan Indiana 

Howard Jones Southern California 
| **Hunk"’ Anderson North Carolina State 
Dr. Marvin Stevens New York Univ. 


George Veenker lowa State 
**Ted’’ Banks Idaho 
**Tom'"’ Hamilton ‘Navy 

**Bill’’ Spaulding U. L. A. 

E. E. Mylin Bucknell 
Russ Cohen Cincinnati 
Paul D. Hinkle Butler 
**Potsy’’ Clarke Detroit Lions 
Frank Dobson Maryland 

Cc. D. Shaughnessy Chicago 
George Halas Chicago Bears 
J. Edward Reed Loyola of the South 
Vv. J. Geen Drake 
**Bernie’’ Bierman Minnesota 
Noble Kizer Purdue 


**Jack’’ Meagher Alabama Poly. 
M. J. **Clipper’’ Smith Villanova 
George Scott Colo. School of Mines 


SEND NO MONEY. Simply fill in the 
coupon and when your copy comes just 
pay the postman $1.50 plus a few cents 
postage. If for any reason you don't 
think the book worth the price paid, you 
may return it to us and receive your money 
back. 


The Guide to Winning Football || 
FIFTY FOOTBALL PLAYS 


Edited by ARTHUR J. ““DUTCH’’ BERGMAN 
Head Football Coach, Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 


Here at last is a real guide to winning football! Never before in one book has there been 
so much valuable material on football strategy. Each one of the fifty plays is charted 
and diagrammed so that every assignment is clear. The descriptions are accurate and 
suggest further variations of the plays themselves. Practically every kind of play is 
included and particular attention is given to laterals and trick plays. The coaches who 


Kerr 
‘*Dick’’ Harlow Harvard 

O. E. Hollinbery Washington State 
Marchmont Schwartz Creighton 


Colgate 


**Fritz’’ Crisler Princeton 
John Da Grosa Temple 
““Clipper’’ Smith Duquesne 

D. O. McLaughry Brown 
“Chick’’ Meehan Manhattan 

G. E. Gauthier Ohio Wesleyan 
**Tom"’ Lieb Loyola Univ. 
W. A. Witte Wyoming 
“Lou” Little Columbia 
**Slip’’ Madigan St. Mary's 
**Steve’’ Owen New York Giants 
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J. O. Christian 
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Connecticut State 


Glen Harmeson Lehigh 

R. H. Thretfall South Dakota State 
“Jim'"’ Phelan Washington 

Quarto Paper 112 pp. $1.50 
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ORDER COUPON 


A. 8. BARNES AND COMPANY, Publishers 
67 West 44 Street, New York. 


Send me ( ) copy of FIFTY FOOTBALL PLAYS, 
I will pay postman $1.50 plus postage and it is under- 
stood if I am in any way dissatisfied I may return the 
book within 5 days and receive my money back 


Z 


( ) Check here if you wish to enclose remittance 
thus saving postage charges. Same guarantee applies, 
of course. 


NARRAGANSETT 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Selected for 
OLYMPIC GAMES 

Write direct for 
GYM APPARATUS 
BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS 
—MATS—STEEL LOCKERS 
NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 


110 Vale St. Pawtucket, R. |. 
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SPORTS SYNDICATE 
TIFFIN, OHIO 
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Every Coach 


Every Player 


should have a copy of 
the 1936 Edition of 


= eet 
my 


KICKING 


the American 


FOOTBALL 


By LEROY N. MILLS 


When Mills’ book first appeared four 
years ago, only a few college and high 
school coaches knew of his scientific sys- 
tem of kicking the American football. 
Now, however, the Mills’ ideas are being 
taught all over America and this book has 
become the bible of thousands of football 
men. 


KICKING TO WIN 


The man who invented and named the 
coffin corner kick, who discovered and 
perfected a method of scientific controlled 
kicking, who knows more about kicking 
than any one else in the world, and who 
turned kicking from a purely defensive 
measure into a slashing, vital offensive, is 
possibly the most widely sought after 
football coach in America. h season 
a score or more leading colleges and 
schools endeavor to have him instruct not 
only their kickers but their teams as a 
unit. Dozens of foremost coaches now 
employ his system and constantly seek 
his advice. But Mills remains an 
amateur; he gives his teaching service 
gratis. And in order that the thousands 
of coaches and players of America may 
have the benefit of his system, he has 
written this book in which he outlines 
in detail every step in learning to kick 
and every factor in the employment of 
kicking to win football games. The newly 
revised edition just off press shows the 
possibilities of every kicking play in the 
light of the 19386 rules. The book is 
elaborately illustrated with graphic pic- 
tures and diagrams. 


SPECIAL SQUAD OFFER 


The price of single copies of Mills on 
Kicking the American Football is $2.00. 
Special prices may be had teams de- 
siring several copies so that all members 
may have an opportunity to study the 
Mills system. Write the publishers for 
quantity quotations. We urge you to 


ACT AT ONCE! 
MAIL COUPON BELOW 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


West 45th Street, New York 


Please send............-. copies of KICKING the 
AMERICAN FOOTBALL. Price $2.00 each. 


0) Send C. O. D. 


Scholastic 
Tennis Report 


VIDENCE of the increasing popularity 

of tennis as a school sport. is seen in 
the reports that have reached the offices 
of Scholastic and Scholastic Coach from 
2,100 high schools that have already com- 
pleted their 1936 tournaments under the 
Scholastic Tennis Awards plan. Several 
hundred other schools are planning to 
hold their tournaments this month. 

Reports from the schools where the 
tournaments were completed last spring 
show an 18 per cent increase over last 
year in the number of students enrolled 
in approximately the same schools. The 
entry forms reveal that of the 2,000 places 
in the 1936 ScHo.astic set-up, more than 
1,800 are taken by schools that were in 
the 1935 tournaments, and 1,550 are in the 
plan for the third successive year. 

School principals and athletic directors 
give various reasons for the increased in- 
terest in tennis on the part of high school 
boys and girls. More competent instruc- 
tion in the rudiments of the game and in- 
creased playing facilities are two explana- 
tions generally stated in the reports. The 
incentive of the Scholastic medals is ac- 
knowledged in practically all cases, and 
hundreds of principals and directors took 
the trouble to give additional data on their 
tournaments in letters to the Editor. 

Hundreds of schools have tennis courts 
for the first time this year, the result of 
W. P. A. aid in many instances. Other 
schools, where the courts and equipment 
were in a run-down condition, were able 
to restore the courts, screening and fix- 
tures to first-class condition with moneys 
raised through special school projects. 
Inasmuch as so large a part of the student 
body would be directly benefited by the 
improvement of playing facilities for one 
of their favorite games, it was not difficult 
to win whole-hearted support from the 
students in these money-raising projects. 
Improvements included re-surfacing, new 
wire screening, installation of new posts, 
stainless steel tennis nets, rollers, brushes 
and marking machines. 

Plans are now being made for the 1937 
Scholastic Tennis Awards.) The medals for 
1937 will be finished in silver plate instead 
of bronze. 


For Fewer Players 
(Continued from page 14) 


Forward passing 


Interscholastic rules are followed in 
regard to forward passes. That is, 
that forward passes may be thrown 
from any point back of the line of 
scrimmage. When five-man football is 
used as an intramural game, I suggest 
this rule for forward passes: 

Forward passes may be made at any 
point on the field on a play from scrim- 
mage. Any number of forward or 
backward passes may be made during 
any given play. However, if any pass 
(backward or forward) is incomplete 
on the play, the ball shall qo back to 


SCHOLASTIC COACH’ 


MATS for 


Wrestling ¢ Boxing e Tumbling 


Manufacturers of fine mats for a quarter of 
a century. 


Send for booklet “E” 


@® GRIDIRON PROTECTION 


Pad spectator guard rails, walls, and other 
obstructions in proximity of the football 
field, to prevent injury to players. Petco mats 
provide protection. 


Give dimensions 
@® VIEW OBSTRUCTORS 
FOR ATHLETIC FIELDS 


Increase paid admissions. 


Use opaque canvas field enclosures, equipped 
to snap to wire fences. 


Give length of fence. 


Makers of the world’s longest tumbling 
mat. 


PETERSEN & COMPANY 
4225 North 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEND FOR DUNLOP’S > 7] 
BOOK ON TENNIS a) 


by VINCENT RICHARDS 


@ Free tennis hints by one of 
the game’s masters! Former 
world’s champion Vincent 
Richards shows you how to 
win at tennis in amazing book- 
let offered by Dunlop. Thirty- 
six motion picture stills of 
Vinnie in action. Don’t miss 
this chance to improve your 
game. Mail coupon for free 
copy. Going fast .. . act now! 
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the original point where the play 
started. 

The purpose of this rule is to en- 
courage passes, make the game more 
open and increase scoring, decrease 
injuries and increase the alertness of 
players. I believe that this rule would 
add interest and zest to the intramural 
game. This rule would not allow for- 
ward passes on the kickoff or after 
the ball was punted, but backward 
passes could still be made from punts 
and kickoffs. 


Players eligible for forward 
passes 


In five-man football, all the players 
are eligible for forward passes. In 
six-man football, all the players but 
the snapper back (center) are eligible. 
The center is not eligible even though 
he plays on the end of the line. 

In seven-, eight- and nine-man foot- 
ball, the eligible men would be the 
same as in 11l-man football, that is, 
the backs and two men on the ends of 
the line. (The backs, to be eligible, 
must be one yard or more behind the 
line of scrimmage. ) 


Running plays from scrimmage 


The purpose of the following rule 
is to make the game more open and 
discourage power plays. It applies to 
all but nine-man teams: 

The back receiving the ball from 
center, must pass the ball to a team 
mate before he crosses the line of 
scrimmage. The ball must travel 
through the air after leaving the 
passer’s hand and before entering the 
recewwer's hands. If the ball carrier 
who received the ball from the snap- 
per back is tackled, and the ball de- 
clared dead by the officials before the 
ball carrier reaches the line of scrim- 
mage, the play shall be legal. If he 
crosses the line of scrimmage before 
passing the ball, the officials shall de- 
clare the play illegal. 

PENALTY: Loss of down at pre- 
vious spot. If the first pass is not a 
legal one the above penalty shall 
apply. (This rule applies to running 
plays only.) 

This rule has been used success- 
fully for two years in six-man football. 
It gives more players the opportunity 
to handle the ball. This rule also tends 
to reduce the bruising line play which 
is responsible for many injuries. 


Names of positions 


The teams and their players are as 
follows: 


5-man teams 2 ends, center, 
and 
ullback 

1 halfback 

1 tackle 

1 more tackle 

1 more halfback 


6-man teams add 
7-man teams add 
8-man teams add 
9-man teams add 
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THE First REAL 
Sound-on-film 
COACHING 


PICTURE aya 


By DANA X. BIBLE 

Nebraska, Head Coach. 

Member National Rules 
Committee. 


A PRACTICAL AID to COACHES 
DEVELOPS PLAYERS 


Technically sound . . . packed with effec- 
tive demonstrations of the best Kicking, 
Running, Passing and Defensive play .. . 
planned and produced especially to sup- 
plement your efforts . . . “Football” will 
help you build a better team with any 
material. It insures faster, sounder player 
development. 


Here’s a full hour’s dramatic presentation 
of the best, modern football . . . inter- 
preted through Coach Bible’s running 
comment .. . made clear with slow 


motion and animated diagrams .. . 


& TEAM SKILL 


aster 


doubly effective through posed plays and 
big-game action shots. 


@ Available in 4 Parts 
Singly or complete 


Here’s visual skull practice .. . the example of 
college stars ... and the “inside” personal 
coaching assistance of a great football authority. 


PART 1. KICKING 
Technique and Team Play 


PART 2. RUNNING 
Plays, Blocks, Tackling 

PART 3. DEFENSE ... All phases 

PART 4. PASSING 
Technique. Passer-protection. Zone 
and Man-to-man defenses. 


Available at LOW RENTAL with or without Sound- 


on-film Projector Service. 


Mail Coupon TODAY. 


INCORPORATED 


330 West 42nd Street, New York City 


Send me at once complete information on “Football.” 


Specialized Timers for ALL SPORTS USES 
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ELEVENTH OLYMPIAD BASKETBALL 


(Continued from page 9) 


Rain and reach 


To add to the hardship of play, the 
International Federation of Basket- 
ball had adopted as its official ball one 
of German make, the Berg. The Berg, 
chosen over American samples submit- 
ted by manufacturers in the United 
States, was the maximum size, lop- 
sided and, worst of all, ungrained. 
Dust and mud, which would soak into 
the grains of an American ball, stayed 
on the surface in direct contact with a 
player's hands. Holding a pass proved 
a rarity; accurate shooting, an im- 
possibility. 

A motion picture of the final game 
should eventually prove priceless. Not 
a spectator was without an umbrella, 
and not a rain-soaked seat was occu- 
pied. The fans stood throughout a 
game that grew sloppier as_ it 
progressed. The American team, 
playing slowly and cautiously of 
necessity, was happy to emerge at 
half-time leading 15 to 4. In the 
second half, each side made but four 
points! The game was strictly fum- 
ble and interception, with American 
height providing an advantage in the 
scrambles for the ball. On one occa- 
sion, it took two solid minutes for a 
loose ball to be picked up, Jack Rag- 
land falling on it after numerous kicks 
and squirtings back and forth. 

Under American playing conditions 
the contest would have been well 
worth seeing, for the Canadians, com- 
posed of their champion Windsor, On- 
tario team, supplemented by men from 
the Victoria Dominoes, were a formid- 
able foe, handling the ball well in 
earlier games and passing smartly. 
Their figure-8 offense, however, re- 
quired too much ball-handling in the 
final game and failed to penetrate the 
American zone defense (See Diag. 1). 
This play provides perpetual motion, 
every pass being outside the defense, 
each one growing shorter, until a 
block may possibly occur and clear a 
lane down the middle for a sharp 
dribble. 

The Americans, in turn, could not 
use their most effective tip-off play. 
This play, made possible by a great 
height advantage at center, started 
from a very wide tip clear to the side- 
line. In the United States, few centers 
could manage such a long bat. 


Lack of strategy 
As has been indicated by what has 


been said here, however, there was 
little of a technical nature to carry 
away from the games. The Oriental 
teams, victims of bad tournament 
drawings, showed the effect of recent 


visits to the Far East by American 
teams, in their superior ball-hand)ing. 
The only noticeable stratagem em- 
ployed by a European team was the 
old sleeper play, worked by Esthonia. 
Forward Georg Vinogradov scored 21 
of his team’s 28 points by never com- 
ing back on defense. Upon his team’s 
recovery of the ball, a long pass fired 
to him produced many a basket, large- 
ly because the American guards, rest- 
ing on a 25-point lead, paid little at- 
tention to him. When Vinogradov 
was partially covered, he advanced to 
meet the long pass down the center, 


forming the feeder of the Esthonian 


fast break. The idea, however, was 
faulty, because the American five, con- 
fronted with only four defenders, 
scored practically at will. 


DIAG. 2 
U.S.A. Tip-off 


Guard 4 picks up the wide tip, and while 2 
is crowding the guard on that side X2, who 
usually crowds in close toward the center, may 
dribble clear into the basket. More often X3, 
seeing the danger, shifts over to take him, 
making the center | open on the right side, 
particularly since 3 has blocked the opposing 
center. 


In general, European basketball ap- 
parently has lots to learn. Despite 
Dr. Naismith’s gracious Berlin com- 
ment that, “it is surprising and grati- 
fying how the game has developed on 
this side of the water,’ the perform- 
ance of the European teams would 
hardly support this contention. Al- 
though Poland, Europe’s 1936 cham- 
pion, finished fourth, it has the unique 
consolation-round idea in this tourna- 
ment to thank for it, as explained in 
the draw chart on page 35. Poland 
was beaten both in the first and second 


rounds, remaining in the tourney by 
winning against losers on the second 
and fourth days. On the second day, 
as a matter of fact, it was drawn with 
Hungary, which had not entered a 
team! On the fifth day, it won its 
only real victory, defeating Brazil. 
Brazil's team had lost twice. Poland 
was in the quarter-finals, drawn with 
Peru. On the day of this game, it was 
learned that Peru, angered by decj- 
sions in its soccer game with Austria, 
had withdrawn its complete represen- 
tation from the Games and was home- 
ward bound. Poland was in the semi- 
finals. Despite a massacre at the hands 
of Canada and another by Mexico in 
the third-place playoff, it thus had 
cinched fourth place. Meanwhile, un- 
fortunately all together in the upper 
bracket, a clever Japanese team had 
been thrown off-stride by Mexico's 
zone defense, a type it had never be- 
fore encountered; a smart Chinese 
team, victim of an off-day iy shoot- 
ing, had failed even to make the final 
bracketing of the fifth day; and the 
lightning-fast Philippine team had 
had the misforune to meet the United 
States in an earlier round, and was 
forced to take fifth place in the play- 
off with Uruguay. 

The essential weakness of the Euro- 
pean play was in its fundamentals. 
Czechoslovakia, for example, pre- 
sented a rugged team with great pos- 
sibilities, as did France, but their 
passing was all overhead instead of 
from the chest, and they could not 
manage their feet to get set for shots. 
Play of the North American teams, 
as seen from their 1, 2, 3 finish, and 
of the Oriental teams also, was so 
noticeably different as to arouse com- 
ment even from spectators unfamiliar 
with the game. 


Rules confusion 


The rules used in the games were 
those adopted by the Congress of 
Lyon (dominated by France and Italy, 
with no American representative pres- 
ent) in 1934. This meeting, brought 
about by the insistence of R. Wm. 
Jones of Great Britain (the man who, 
more than any other, was responsible 
for placing basketball on the Olympic 
program), was conducted under the 
auspices of the International Federa- 
tion of Basketball. The Federation's 
rules differed from those in use in 
America in that: (1) A team was lim- 
ited to seven players, with only two 
substitutions possible in a game. No 
player could re-enter a game, unless 
through “forced” substitution (injury, 
or for personal fouls). Even forced 


substitutions are limited to two; after 
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this the team plays with four men. 
They cannot go on with less than three 
on one side, the game being called at 
this point and the team ahead declared 
the winner. (2) There are no three- 
second and ten-second rules. (3) The 
watch is never stopped, except for 
multiple throws, double fouls, or a ref- 
eree’s order, thus making for a shorter 
game. (4) After freethrows, the ball 
is brought to the center. (5) Outdoor 
courts are designated as the official 
court of play. (6) Only one official is 
to be used, and he is to be unpaid. 
While the games were going on, 
however, the Federation held its 1986 
Congress, iP which it abolished prac- 
tically every one of its above rulings, 
also legislating for the elimination of 
the tip-off, regulation American-style 
tournament, and an unlimited squad 
of players. Evidently the height of 
some of the American players was a 
bit too impressive, for the Federation 
also passed the proposal sponsored by 
Japan and Canada limiting players in 
the competition to a height of 1.90 
meters (6 feet 234 inches). The 
American contingent, led by Dr. J. A. 
Reilly of Kansas City, Y. M. C. A,, 
Representative Dr. John Brown, Jr., 
Technical Adviser J. A. Tobin of New 
York, and Coach Jim Needles of Los 
Angeles felt, however, that the Inter- 
national Olympic Committee, which 


must pass on the Federation’s pro- 
posal, would not approve a ruling 
which would appear to so definitely 
violate a fundamental principle of the 
Olympics—open competition for all. 


Varied offciating 


The referees worked in the games, 
most of them satisfactorily, with 
Powers of Canada (who has officiated 
extensively in the American Midwest) 
and Takesaki of Japan especially held 
in high favor. A lack of uniformity 
in interpretation, however, proved be- 
wildering to the players. After pre- 
vious officials had allowed for the un- 
certain footing in calling steps, the 
Swiss referees aroused a near-furore 
by calling progress on any movement 
of the feet whatsoever. The players 
soon found protesting in_ sign- 
language too difficult, however, and 
swallowed their resentment. 

Coach Needles found difficulty in 
whittling the 14 able American play- 
ers to the seven-man limit. Despite 
the desire of the players to perform 
in their original units of Universals 
and Oilers on alternate days, it was 
Needles’ decision that sectionalism 
should have no part in the selection 
of personnel. The teams were then 
divided into units of similar style of 
play, which amounted almost to the 
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same thing. The Sure-Passers, large- 
ly composed of Universal players, had 
the honor to open the tournament, but 
when the final came around, it was 
the good fortune of the Spectacular 
Wild-Men, largely Oilers, that it was 
their turn to play. 

It is of considerable credit to both 
groups that they buried the hatchet of 
a previous bitter rivalry to bring vic- 
tory to basketball’s native land under 
conditions that might easily have 
thwarted the efforts of anything but 
a great team. 


Basketball Notes 

The official basketball rules, hereto- 
fore available only in the Basketball 
Guide (No. 700R of Spalding’s Athletic 
Library), have been issued this year by 
the National High School Federation 
in separate volume, and are now ready 
for distribution through state high 
school athletic associations. There will 
be no public sale of the separate rules. 

F. C. “Phog” Allen has written a new 
basketball book, Basketball, which will 
be published this fall by McGraw-Hill. 
Allen’s My Basketball Bible, first pub- 
lished in 1925, ran through twelve edi- 
tions, an all-time best basketball seller. 

A popular $1 item is Blair Gullion’s 
100 Drills for Teaching Basketball Fun- 
damentals. Order it, and any other 
sports book, from Scholasti¢é Coach 
Bookshop, 250 E. 43rd St., New York. 


HOW MANY GAMES WILL YOU LOSE 


“Shoe Failure’ 
TWO LEADERS 


THIS YEAR DUE TO 


Style 35—A good, 
| durable football shoe 
made out of Athletic 
Tan leather, which is 
very tough and does 
not harden or crack. 
Ten eyelets high. Sole 
is made out of 
good grade of oak 
Equipped 
with No. | cleats. 
Qne of the very best 
shoes in our line. 


School price $7.00. 


|" the Olympic Games this summer 
record after record fell before the 
new champions. Modern athletes over- 
shadowed the ‘greats'’ of other years. 
Experts agree however that better 
equipment is one of the major con- 
tributing factors in the lowering of these 
records. Light, fast, shoes will help even 
the fastest of runners improve their time. 


And so it is with football. Sure-footed- 
ness is all important, for "shoe failure” 
of one man can easily discount the per- 
fect assignment performance of ten 
others. 


Riddell football shoes thru the years 
have been the standard of perfection. 
Coaches in the leading colleges and 
schools all over the country have sent 
their players into games with that satis- 
faction that can only come with the 
knowledge that the players are well shod 
and ready for that split-second advan- 
tage given by Riddell shoes. 


JOHN T. RIDDELL INC. 


leather. 


Style 56—The “Riddell” Leather Top Basket- 
ball Shoe was the pioneer in the field of 
black leather top basketball shoes at a mod- 


erate price for general use. 


It is the only basketball shoe made of Good- 
year Welt Construction and consequently 
is the only one made that can be resoled 
in your home town by any good shoe repair 
shop. Remember, you can have this shoe 
resoled in the morning and your player can 


use it in the afternoon. 


We have widened the sole on this shoe 
and now believe it is the fastest starting 
and quickest stopping shoe on the market. 

It is worn by many of the leading uni- 
the country. 


versities and colleges 
School Price $4.50. 
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NEW HECTOGRAPH BOOK 
ON OFFENSIVE FOOTBALL 


With successful 
plays contributed by 


Bernie Bierman  C.-W. Spears 
Fritz Crisler Glenn “Pop” Warner 
Lou Little F. W. Thomas 


Clark Shaughnessy Bob Zuppke 


Maury A. Kent for 19 years chief scout for 
Northwestern University, prepared this in- 
struction book for every member of your team 
or football class. 


One book suffices for the entire team be- 
cause this book is printed in Ditto Repro- 
ducing Ink. The pages in the book are per- 
forated so that they can be torn out of the 
book, taken to Ditto or to any other gelatine 
or hectograph duplicator to reproduce 100 
or more copies. Thus, one of these books is 
actually equal to 100 books. 


Practically every school is equipped with 
some form of gelatine or hectograph dupli- 
cator. Thus, in most cases, there is no addi- 
tional investment required. 


The Ditto machine makes copies of any- 
thing typewritten, handwritten or drawn 
without stencil, type or carbon. You merely 
write, type or draw with Ditto inks, pencils 
or typewriter ribbon on ordinary bond paper, 
take that original to Ditto and make your 
copies. Anything printed with Ditto Repro- 
ducing Ink, such as our new book on of- 
fensive football, can likewise be reproduced 
direct from the original. 

You owe it to yourself to find out about the 
great economy and»speed of Ditto and about the 
economy me | great value of the new book on 
offensive football tactics described above. Write 
for our new book, ‘“‘Emancipating the Teacher.” 
It gives you full facts. 


DITTO ocaled 


651 S. Oakley Blvd., Ill. 


Ditto, Incorporated 651 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 


Please send me your book, ““Emancipating the Teacher,” 
describing the new football book printed in Ditto Re- 
producing Ink and telling what Ditto is and whos it does. 


C.O.D. 
Please send me } check acached our new Football 


open account k. Price $2.50. 


Football Film 


FOOTBALL, a 4-reel, 1577-feet, 16 mm. 
sound-on-film motion picture, produced by 
Victor Animatograph & Films, Inc.; di- 
rected by Dana X. Bible; distributed by 
Films, Inc., New York. 


opportunity to see Coach 
Bible’s film came to us at the 
rather un-cinematic hour of 9:30 in 
the morning, which would not have 
been half so bad had we not, the 
evening before, gone to see one of the 
better-known male sensations of the 
screen gushing his way through an 
hour and twenty minutes of amorous 
hysteria with the exotic fire of Valen- 
tino, the manliness of Clark Gable and 
the joie de vivre of Maurice Chevalier. 
This composite male left us cold, 
though we cannot answer for the 
ladies. All we can say is that we 
would like to see him at tackle with a 
halfback and an end working on him. 

Though this is Coach Bible’s star- 
ring vehicle, he is not the one to be 
sticking his face all over it. In this 
film Mr. Bible is heard and not seen. 
Only once, at the outset of the per- 
formance, does he show himself; there- 
after appears only his voice, and a 
very good one it is. Mr. Bible's act- 
ing sequence consists simply of once 
removing his cap and replacing same. 
The producers have realized that 
what people expect in a coaching film 
is coaching material, and not a lot of 
pseudo-acting and a bevy of co-eds 
cutting up on the campus, topped with 
a heavy spiel on character building. 

Football is a sound film. It was 
taken as a silent film and then the 
sound was dubbed in. It may inter- 
est coaches who are thinking of mak- 
ing their own films to know that this 
film was taken with a standard make 
16 mm. camera on regular reversible 
film. The result compares favorably 
with films first made on the much 
more expensive 35 mm. film and then 
reduced to 16 mm. 

The sound consists solely of the 
voice of Mr. Bible describing what is 
taking place on the film at that mo- 
ment. Mr. Bible’s voice was dubbed 
in on the film after it had been com- 
pleted, cut, and edited. Dubbing sound 
is done while reviewing the film on a 
screen. The sound is very good. Mr. 
Bible’s voice is very clear, and his 
descriptions concise. 

The material in the film is handled 
in the following manner. Let us say 
different types of blocks are being 
shown. First the block will be shown 
in closeup, using as few men as pos- 
sible to show the technique clearly. 
Then a set-up play with two full 
teams is shown, illustrating the block 
again. Last, a scene from an actual 
game appears, showing such a block 
being used. A great amount of time 
and patience in reviewing shots of 
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HARD 


ON THE football field, the power be- 
hind a boy’s charge depends on the 
energy he possesses. 


Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are an ideal 
food for the boy who plays football. 
Because they’re full of the energy 
that comes from corn. In milk or 
cream, they’re a nourishing, satis- 
fying breakfast. And, because they 
digest easily, they can also be eaten 
before bedtime. 


Suggest Kellogg’s for the school 
cafeteria. They’re always crisp and 


delicious in the WAXTITE inner bag. 
Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


Nothing takes the place of 


1-to-10, it kills Athlete’s Foote fungi in less than 30 
seconds. Penetrates skin without irritation. Send for 
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college games must have been spent 
to secure these bits of game action, 
giving what has been described ac- 
tually taking place in a game. There 
are many of these bits of action from 
college games and each one drives 
home how important is the execution 


of team play and of fundamentals in_ 


making a play click. 

Diagrams are liberally sprinkled 
throughout the film. ‘The diagrams are 
in the form of circles for the offence 
and squares for the defence and they 
are animated. The squares and circles 
move, showing a play in its different 
phases. 

Football has the advantage of a good 
coaching manual and of a field demon- 
stration at a coaching school. The 
film can be run over and over and has 
the advantage that it is much simpler 
to run a film again than to ask the 
coach would he mind having the boys 
run that again, “something must have 
got in my eye the first time.” 

Dana X. Bible may yet be called 
to Hollywood to add his name to film- 
dom’s illustrious directors—Dana X. 
Bible and Cecil B. DeMille. What a 
pair of tackles! O. R. 


Line Play 
(Continued from page 8) 


on the tackle. The end and halfback 
pass up the tackle, and the guard 
takes him out. 

Many coaches speak of “split vi- 
sion’ in line play. We all know that 
it is possible to see many things at 
once in a general way. But as soon 
as a person attempts to split his vision 
in a special effort to see what is going 
on to his right, as well as to his left, 
he cannot expect to see as much in 
the one direction as he would were 
he concentrating his attention there. 
Linemen, however, do work stunts 
they have developed in practice with- 
out finding it necessary to actually 
look at the men opposing them; but 
they do watch the ball-carrier. That 
is why we feel this drill is good. There 
is such a wide area assigned to the 
tackle to cover that he must neces- 
sarily be able to do his stunts and 
work to the ball-carrier at the same 
time. If he attempts to neglect one too 
much for the other he will not achieve 


his purpose. The end and halfback, 
depending on the signal they get from 
the coach, may take the tackle in or 
out; or on the wide end run, the end 
may take him alone. 
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NOW YOUR SCHOOL CAN OWN 
A GRID-GRAPH 


THE ORIGINAL ELECTRIC FOOTBALL REPRODUCING BOARD 
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Here is how Grid-Graph works: 
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r, downs and yards to go are shown above the playing fleld. 


The score, quarte Let 
us suppose that Army has the ball, gy Army wight will be lit. If the ball is om the fifty yard line the “‘ball’’ light 
will show on the field in its actual position in respect to the sidelines. If King the — quarterback passes to 


Stromberg his left end—King’s light will flash on, the forward pass light will show, en | 
to Stromberg his light will show. The “‘ball’’ light on the field will move in the exact direction actually taken by the 
f Carson the Illinois fullback tackles Stromberg just as he ca 


ball in the game 


I 
and the “‘ball’’ light will come to rest in the exact position on the fleld that it does in the game 


PAYS FOR ITSELF AND SHOWS YOU A PROFIT 


The new low Grid-Graph prices makes it possible 
for every school to install one. High schools and 
colleges throughout the country have for the 


past fifteen years successfully and profitably used 


Grid-Graph to follow play by play “away from 
home” games. 


Everyone agrees that Grid-Graph so dramatically 
portrays the game that audiences cheer with 
the same reactions as though they were actually 
attending the game. Many schools have used 
Grid-Graph at home with organized cheering 
sections and bands. 


Each play is shown by Grid-Graph at almost the 
same instant it actually occurs by arrangement 
with Western Union and Postal Telegraph wire 
services or the radio. 


How you can pay for Grid-Graph—The repro- 
duction of one game often shows a handsome 
profit. The University of Tennessee used a Grid- 
Graph for the first time to follow the Alabama 
game away from home and had an attendance 
of 3,500 at an admission price of forty cents. 


PRICES 
Junior size, 5 feet by 7 feet....... $150.00 
Standard size, 8 feet by 13 feet . $350.00 


F. O. B. Chicago with terms if desired. Write 
for latest descriptive folder showing what schools 
have actually done with Grid-Graph. 


Here are a few of the schools using 


Grid-Graph 
U. of N. Carolina Ashland, Ky., H.S. 
Wash. and Lee Georgia Tech. 
U. of Kentucky U. of Texas 


Cornell U. of Nebraska 


Big Spring, Texas H.S, [linois Wesleyan 
Durham, N. Caroling State Univ. 
HS Clemson College 
U. of Virginia 
U. of Indiana West Virginia Wesleyan 
Southern Methodist 


U. of S. Carolina 
Catholic University 


Ohio State 
Virginia Poly. Duke University 


ONE EYE IS WORTH A THOUSAND EARS 
THE GRID-GRAPH SALES CO. 


33 N. LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL- 


Makers of DIAMOND-GRAPH 


MIZPAH No. 44 Jock Supporter 


cleanse. 


Don't neglect this important item of apparel. For 
games of any kind use a Supporter which will give the 
wearer freedom of action and perfect protection. 

The No. 44 MIZPAH Supporter fits 
the body and without chafing, and may 


Write for sample and prices. 
THE WALTER F. WARE COMPANY 
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BROOKS 
NATURAL BEND 


(Copyright) (Patent Pending) 


SPRING STEEL ARCH SUPPORT 


FOOTBALL SHOES 


The Only Flexible Football 
Shoe With Arch Support 


School Prices 
$6-50 $8 -50 


$7.75 


According to grade 


Order through your dealer 
or write us direct 


BROOKS SHOE MFG. COMPANY 


SWANSON & RITNER STS., PHILADELPHIA 


For Athletic Fields 
White Powdered 


“CONGAREE 
MARKER” 


Absolutely Harmless 


Will not burn players’ eyes, mouth or 
cause infections—Continued use causes 
no grass injury 


Applied with marking machine 
Write for inspection sample 


Price at Trenton 


40 Bags— 1 ton....... 0.00 

20 Bags—‘ ton....... 24.00 
Bags—™ ton....... 13.35 


Lime Burns Eliminated! 


UNITED CLAY MINES 
CORPORATION 
Trenton New Jersey 


FOOTBALL FORMATION 
STAMP 


THE PRICE IS $1 COMPLETE 


12 Movable Rubber Football Types, 
Stamp with Five Grooves (1936 feature 
makes possible finer spacing), Ink Pad, 
Pair of Tweezers 
EXTRA ADDED FEATURE. NEW THIS YEAR: 
AND SPACED AS OPPOSITION TO Y 
FORMATION. FOR A SET OF ELEVEN 
THESE SEND 25 CENTS EXTRA. 
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BOOKSHOP 


250 E. 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 


Central Control 


of Athletics 


C ENTRALIZED direction of public school 

athletics has been praised for its econ- 
omy and administrative efficiency, and 
there has been little argument. But how 
does it work out for individual coaches 
and for individual schools who, back in 
the not distant days of rugged individual- 
ism, paddled their own canoes? 

A clue to the answer is in the fact that, 
while there has been a centralization of 
administrative functions and more definite 
systemization of operating routine, as the 
health and physical education department 
(athletics included) is managed in San 
Antonio, Texas, there has been no stand- 
ardization or regimentation of the vital 
teaching processes. For instance, taking 
the viewpoint of the coach in competitive 
athletics, a system of training practiced in 
one school need be neither shared with 
nor imposed upon another school. 

True, the same sports are available in 
all schools of similar rank, and the cur- 
riculum of health and physical education 
(required for upper grades by state law) 
is necessarily uniform, yet individual men- 
tors have as wide a latitude as ever in 
their application. In fact, they are en- 
couraged in individual initiative and are 
afforded greater opportunities than under 
the old system to improve their individua 
teaching. 


Rebates consider sales 


Centralized control of athletics does not 
dampen school spirit. One of the aims 
of centralization is to equalize athletic 
facilities and equipment, regardless of the 
size of the student body or the revenue 
from its public exhibitions. But the hu- 
man element makes it inevitable that one 
group always will be better trained than 
the others, one team always better than 
the rest. Even viewed from the stand- 
point of cold dollars and cents, there is 
a chance for one school to outdo another; 


for each school is given, as a rebate, a 


percentage of proceeds from game tickets 
sold within that school. This year nearly 
40 per cent was so returned. Such rebates 
finance school annuals, bands or like ac- 
tivities. 

How, then, is centralization different 
from the old system? That may be an- 
swered best by describing the San Antonio 
background and set-up. The San Antonio 
program may be said to be typical of a 
comparatively new order of unified control 
of public school athletics in cities of its 
size (over a quarter million population). 

In 1934 the plan was inaugurated. 
Claud H. Kellam, who had been a coach 
at San Antonio’s Brackenridge High 
School, was named director of health and 
physical education for the entire school 
system. He still holds that position. The 
system includes five senior high schools 
(four for whites and one for Negroes), 
eight junior schools and a large number 
of elementary schools. Kellam’s duties 
have to do mainly with the senior and 
junior schools, with their aggregate en- 
rollment of nearly 16,000 students. 


Frees teachers 


At the time the new department was 
created, some of the schools’ had piled 
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THE 


For Girls’ 
Gym Togs 


For all garments 
that must stand 
hard wear. Sun proof 
—perspiration proof— 
tub proof. Repeated 
boilings will not destroy y 


its original color and lustre. 
Yet it costs no more! 


For sample swatch and 
color chart, write to 


MAHLER TEXTILES, Inc. 
Selling Agents for 


STONE MILLS FABRICS CORP. 
40 Worth Street, New York 


FotrosHor Movie 
film $2.19 


for Sem!-Orth 


FOTOSHOP Prices 
are Lowest 


By maintaining our own labora- 
tory for the processing of CINE 
FILM and STILL FILM we can 
speedily and efficiently fill your 
order at big savings. 


Rapid Panchromatic 


$3.50 per 100-ft. 


Ultra Rapid Panchromatic 
$4.25 per 100-ft. 


Order 2 Rolls or More— 
and get an extra saving. 


FREE CIRCULAR 
sent on request giving details 
on our economy Ciné films. 


Motion Picture is 
Bought, Sold and Exchanged at the 


136 S. West 32nd Street New York City 
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up athletic debts for equipment and 
permanent improvements. Some of them 
had better equipment and facilities than 
others. Principals, vice principals and 
teacher-coaches were burdened with the 
business side of handling their athletics. 

The first effect of the administrative 
centralization was to free numerous school 
employes from more or less extraneous 
duties and give them more time for strictly 
educational tasks. Kellam’s department 
began buying supplies and equipment for 
all the schools. In the first place, by 
purchasing in quantity and methodically, 
he often was able to obtain price advan- 
tages. Next, distribution or allotment of 
the materials through a central office 
tended toward equality of equipment 
among the schools, the smaller ones being 
supplied on as high a plane as the larger 
schools, whose football teams might draw 
far more revenue. 


Cleans expense slate 


The board allotted the new department 
enough money to wipe out its inherited 
debts and leave something over for run- 
ning expenses until revenue began coming 
in. In addition to buying supplies, Kel- 
lam’s department arranges game schedules 
for all schools, assigns officials and handles 
generally the staging of all contests. Cen- 
tral schedule making insures absence of 
date conflicts, and that is imperative be- 
cause pretentious playing fields owned by 
the school system are used first by one 
school and then another. Maintenance of 
these fields is now charged to the ath- 
letic department. The department also 
provides first aid and medical service for 
all athletes. After absorbing the accumu- 
lated debts and buying considerable equip- 
ment that need not be duplicated soon, 
the end of the first year of centralized 
operation showed aggregate income of 
$22,848 against outgo of $23,159—almost 
out of the red the first year, not count- 
ing the profit of added efficiency in ath- 
letic administration and elsewhere. 

Although the central office generally 


looks after the business side of athletic. 


exhibitions, each participating school sells 
tickets within the school and keeps tab on 
such sales, since it stands to profit indi- 
vidually therefrom. The central director 
designates a ticket representative in each 
school, who sells tickets in the school reg- 
istrar’s office. These tickets are checked 
through various steps to the field box- 
office. Total proceeds go promptly to the 
central director for deposit in the bank. 
At the end of a season the ticket sale re- 
bate is made to various schools on a per- 
centage basis as liberal as the department 
can afford. 


Manages fields 


The fact that the school board had 
builded well for athletics, eased the way 
for the new department. Two centrally 
located playing fields, neither in the im- 
mediate vicinity of a high school whose 
teams play there, have grandstands that 
seat, respectively, 11,000 and 7,000 people. 
A third stadium, having seats for 1,500, 
is rented by the school system in a Mexi- 
can section of town. In addition, there 
are commodious gymnasia and more or 
less ample practice grounds at the prin- 
cipal schools. The two larger playing 
fields are electrically lighted for night 
games. They are revenue-producers, aside 

(Concluded on page 40) 
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lt takes the right combination to 
make a‘'Champ.”’ Now Master 
proves it in a combination fa 
padlock. 


“CHAMP” 


....for its strong double-wall case 
and the high quality of its ma- 
terial and workmanship. 


“CHAMP” 


...-for the simplicity of its smooth- 
working brass locking mechanism. 


“CHAMP” 


....for its saw, cutter and file-proof 
chrome-nickel steel shackle. 


“CHAMP” 


....for the extra security of its over 
100,000 combinations. 


“CHAMP” 


....for its special name and emblem 
service. 


“CHAMP” 


....for its long run economy of be- 
ing the best that money can buy. 


Ma ster Jock (0. 
MILWAUKEE.WIS..US.A. 


FREE SAMPLE to school executives 
in charge of padlock purchasing; also 
complete details on Master's “Chart- 
Control Plan” and special “Name and 
Emblem Service’ which stamps every 
lock with your school name. Write. 


Sample 


NOW! 


16 mm. Motion Pictures With Sound and Dialogue 


MODERN COACHING METHODS 
as Taught by 
HOWARD JONES 
U. of So. Calif., Coach 


and 

25 OTHER LEADING GRIDIRON COACHES 
Alonzo Stagg Lou Little 
Jock Southerland Gus Dorais 
Rip Miller Harry Kipke 
Bernie Bierman Mal Stevens 
Bill Spaulding Chick Meehan 
Harvey Harmon Wallace Wade 


and many others 
in 


6 ONE REEL FOOTBALL SUBJECTS 


4. Forward Pass 
5. Deception 
6. Wedge Play 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


16MM SOUND-ON-FILM 
35 West 45th Street New York City 


Also the Grantland Rice Sportlight Series and « diversified group of educational 
and classroom material. 


NATURAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE, MUSIC, LITERATURE, Ete. 


16mm. Sound Projectors Available on Purchase or Rental Basis 


- 


on. 


| 
= 
AIN | 
1. Spring Training = 716 Mate | 
2. Kicking SOUND on FILM 
3. Penalties 


